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|T TAKES BUT A MOMENT *merican Kindergarten, 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS: & Market Sts. 


93 PHILADELPHIA. 


Natural History Store, 
18 ARCH, near MILK ST. 


MANY NEW AND FINE 


MINERALS 


ARE RECEIVED 
EVERY WEEK, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave. NEW YORK, 

The 17th year begins October 2. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that Tearning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in an 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu', 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Coz. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


Address Prof. J. 


PAcIFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 


A. Bento 


Medical De 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
address Prof. C. I. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. 


rtmentt. For circulars and information 


Dean, P. O. Rox 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. RoGERs, 


2838. Philadelphia. 


SC. 


IENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. i 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Scientific Department 


Department 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifx 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Watter K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classi Scientific, Biblical, School. For cata- 
ress Lucius H. Bucsss, D. 82 2z 


logues .y Prest. 
Bosrex UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. 52 2z 


And we have, without exception, 


THE BEST STOCK 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 


logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 51 2z 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 


Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG.tas. 


OF MINERALS on Sale 


CAELETOR COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 


both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


DBvzr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo.; for both sexes ; 


study; ex- 
32m 


Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 


dress the President, A. D. SmrtH, D.D., LL.D. 


New Holiday Books! 
THE NATIONAL ODE, 


The Memorial Freedom Poem, 4 Bayard Taylor. The Gift- 
Book of the Centennial Year. Ith nearly roo illustrations 
“A sumptuous illustrated octavo volume, something after 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Champaign, Lil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


the style of Whittier’s ‘*‘ Mabel Martin,” issued last 
with some novelties of artistic designing never previously 
employed. The combination of artists includes Alfred 
Fredericks, Thomas Moran, Mary A. Hallock, and Alfred 
B. Waud. As a souvenir of the Centennial year, no gift- 
book could be more fitting.””—Boston Transcript. 


‘*HOLD THE FORT,” 


_ A beautifulillustrated edition of this now celebrated epiem, 
inspired Gen. Sherman and made famous by Messrs. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


MeetEsvurY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


Moody and Sankey. Numerous full-page and initial illus- RocsEstTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 


trations accompany each verse, and the original music in or- 
namental borders, is appended. Sm. quar., cloth full gilt, $2. 
. Note the extraordinarily low price, in deference to the 
times. A $5 book, cloth, full gilt, elegant stamps, for $4. 

The above books for sale at the bookstores, or mailed, { 
post-paid, on a of price, by 

M. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 
97a No. 26 Hawley Street. Boston. 


SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 


2A, Beacon Street, Boston. 
(Heness’s Method.) 


lew (near 0, 

New Year Term opens Jan. 3, 1877. Ten acres play- 
— Four resident pr rs. Careful oversight over 
ae and manners of cadets. Send for catalogué. 

ddress Captain J. Commandant, Lake 
974 


98 d (1) 


catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the ~~a 9, departments in 
Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc , are organized in the months 
of Februaty and March, which may be attended special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and tk - Theory of Fine Arts, eageciety designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaaua/s and other informa- 

tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


CENTENARY COLLEG Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Axx. Burns, D.D. 79 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
E. H. CAPR, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


operation: College of 


FOONOMY AND CONVENIENCE to every letter- 
writer, in the use of “‘ Tus American Letrer-Book,”’ 
be e of stationery, with record (in all particulars) of let- 
ters sent, and date of answers. Mailed, postpaid, for 30 cts. 
S. HUNTINGTON & Burlington, Vt. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
SILIGAT 


ted Slates, for Stats or Penct 
ted and tor the last Si. 


treet, cerner of Ch 
Sample to Taacusgs. 


Uz OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’!] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, C 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres, 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departmen 
Arts and Science, aj to C. J. Strtie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lxsiey, D., of Faculty of Science. 
IVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study, — Classi ; 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 'D. Foss, D.D., President. 


F 
urch, ya or catalogues 


ts of 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. A 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


ddress Prof 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus: 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


16 


A School of 


‘ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


College. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFI 
Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


© SCHOOL of Yale 


tific Schools. L. 


WABREN 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


TINGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
uence: \ Prepares for College, Scientific | 
and Busines’.’ A new school building, supplied with a 


modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
1, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. 


avon instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. a 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Runt. F. A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prisst, Principal. 89 zz 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxesuen, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 
SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


63 zz 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
stt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALsert B. Watkins, Ph. D. SI 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 56 


SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
$250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, quarterly. 
Winter Term begins on parang Nov. 21, 1876. 
96 zz RTHUR W. BROWN, Principail. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. — 


Hill, Texas. 


HILL Female Coll 


Chappell 
Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. oitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. 51zz 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHarias C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


JAMES MASON'S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD INST., Aas 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantage: 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifu! 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. } For 
ladies and gentlemen. - F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M 62 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. "2 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 

has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stresses, A.M. 


W SEMINARY, Easthampt Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALten, West Newton, Mass. 


WAENER's Polytechnic Business Coll 


Providence, R. I. The most practica itution 
learning in the State. Send so cts. for catal Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


READ INSTITUTE, for by | Ladies, 


Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 


WORCESTER, MAS. 
Address Prof. 


WARD Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 962z 


N. H. 
Hrram Orcutt, 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
Patronized 


half the States in the Union. 


A.M., Principal. 12 


Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Winter Term begins Dec. 28.. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss E.ten M. Hasxe tt, Prin. 96d 


Norton, Mass. 


Wy Seer COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 


colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Course for 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Princi 
Providence, R. I. 


NORMAL 
NEcTICUT ORMAL SCHOOL, 
The Spring Febru 


12, 


O€KLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, | at 2:00 o'clk. lb 
Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address | two years cou vady. Those seeking admission must 
C. C. Wertsett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) be at least sixt) » sdrs of age, and must declare their 
——| pose of teachijjin public schools of Connecticut. ‘or 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, | catalogue, address, at New Britai 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep=| 7 I. N. CARLETO , Principal. 


Hampton, Va. For the training of T 
66 zz 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Regular course of study two years. A Speci 
classes of students. 


and 
dress, for Circular 
pal, 


Or T. B. Stocxwe.t, C.P.S., i 


M455: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For s 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Princ. 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. | Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School, se 
most thorough manner. Daguoce, LL-D. Address E. H. Russect, Principal. 


BAase ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Srauiprna, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The nent . Address 
54 2 LEN HYDE, Principal. 


AZENOVIA 
prepared over 600 en 
W.S. Smyru, Cazenovia, N. 


Established 182s. 
for College. ‘Address | For catalogues 


| NORMAL SCHOO 


L, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, 


Iston 


| QTATE NORMAL SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


| 
Preparatory, and 
from three to 


accomm of sexes 
on Po jents received im all 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


For catalogues, etc., address 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
eachers for the 


A 
One year, in advance, @3.00. 
terme | | 
7 | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
I _ 
| 
| ege 
|’ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
SLAT 
Catalogues free 1 


ERASABLE SPELLING 


. £E RITCHIE. & SONS, 


iy made a GREAT REDUCTI 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND }3OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. Renewable Life Assurance. 


A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 
| I. Send for circu- 


TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 a2 
KINDERGARTENS. 
One CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Traini 


we WILLMARTH Vice-President. 
eer Kinde: Training for Ladies commences L. GOO 
oon 3, 1877 German Music, On ae ee JAS. L. GOO DRIDGE, Secretary. 
tiona’ or catalogue address EN or 
4 From the Annual Report for 1875, for 1875, of Hon. Steruen H. 
A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Ruopgs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 
county, 72 “It-is becoming parent every day that a radical 
yo KINDERGARTEN and Train-| change in the plans of Li Life > Insurance is demanded. What 
Class for Teachers, 44 East N.Y. | the public require, and will have, is a form of insurance 


Besine its r7th year Sept. 26th. Ad the 


tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


MOISTURE PROOF 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


AH 


LEE 


i 


Life Assurance Society, 


School. Three full SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prest. and Act 


voebel occupa- | adapted 
BuRY, Insurance Commissioner 
should not pay 


TABLET SLATES ace conducted A of annual fire 


heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the Subject of deep 
These Slates are fast superseding all —— of Slates, | Concern among thoughtful business men.’ 


f these Slates over all other imitations a Insurance Commissioner of 


of | lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reforma 


i t, 
These valuable considera-| Rate per $1000 of or- 


form premium, or old plan, and these have expressed in 
; | distinct terms their cash surrender value. 


2 
30 
3s 3s. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


YEARLY 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


OF NEW YORK. 


to their necessities.” * * 

From the Annual Report for 1875. of Hon. Oxtver Pitts- 
ew Hampshire: 

“* No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a person 

and renew insurance on his life 
ife insur- 


nsurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 


of Hon. Samugt H. 
ichi n: 
plan of Life Insurance without large accumu- 


From the Annual Report for 187 
oma 


tory measure, in life insurance.” * 


Rate per $1000 of the 


dinary Life Policy of ‘Provident’s! Yearly 
panies : 


other Com Renewable : 

| 26 38 BS 12 78 


Policies are also issued by the Danvers upon the ss#- 


a can be obtained by direct application to the 
Society. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80, 000,000. 


Statement Policy No. 1819, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy ......-..-+ $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 15 
Amount of Policy and additions ..........--- $1 1,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent...- 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 
AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


9,794.63 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUFP’G Ce., 
70 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of shi Tablet in arranged fx the 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


READ THIS! 


The Sunday School Times, of which H. Clay Trumbull and George 
A. Peltz are editors, and John Wanamaker is publisher, will, in 1877, 


contain each week full critical notes 


series; for those of the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, who 
stands foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America; for. 


those of the New Testament, by 


prominent as a Greek scholar. Also a popular exposition of the lessons, 
week by week, by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, of London, a clergyman 
not to be excelled in the world asa popular Bible expositor, and who now 
for the first time gives to the American public the benefit of his rare 


powers as a Bible teacher. Alsoa 


teachings to every daylife by H. CLAY TRUMBULL, editor of The Times. 
This plan secures fuller and better lesson helps than can be obtained 
elsewhere. The Times is sent on trial, 
week for three months, for twenty-five cents. Price for one year, $2.15. 
To Pastors and Superintendents, $1.65. 
For seven cents there will be sent a specimen copy of The Scholars’ 
Quarterly, the best Sunday-school lesson help for scholars published. 


Specimens of the Weekly Lesson 


leaf of any, although it is sold at so low a price. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, wey Manage 


on the lessons of the International 


Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, equally 


practical application of the lesson 


to mew subscribers every 


Special rates to clubs. 


Leaf sent free. The most complete 
Address, 


0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


of the Scie 
iN IN PRI 


“LIFE and DEATH,” 


pronounce it the Wonder of 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 


i ma Instruments & A a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
pparatus its most terrible and sickening form. 


have 
ngeete 5 lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 
“ Beware of 


Order the Genuine. 


The Great Optical Wender. 


Received with admiration by all;— both press and public 
rt. represents Life in its 


The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 


imutations! Order only of the General Agents, 


SCHAPER & CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


from some of the Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

the wee to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


including our Boston School 
adopted by the BOSTON 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 
. Brownxine of 
by J «cof London, and of Ba 


ing for importation, at man Prices, free of duty. 
(When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 22 


Prang’s Illuminated 


Christmas and New-Year 
CARDS. 


These beautiful hich are issued i 
in a great variety 


to year, in Europe as well as in 

| Stationers and Booksellers. 
N. B.—These Cards are copyrighted, and all infringements | smooth 

will be prosecuted! 


Illustrated C 


of are admirably well suited for pes - 


HOLIDAY PRESE NTS, 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Ve 


y to Erase, 


— A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent press in quantity. DUCA TION 
It is easily applied with ordinary pains Ales we. and persons 
with cemmon skill blackboard, upon any any 
smooth surface, w 5 streaks, 
solid, fine stone 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors. 


* 191 Fulton, corner Church Sta.. N. Y. 
ORE than 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
DW YER’S 


SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cuedpasst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
DWYE 


87 (2) a1 John Street, NEW YOR 
NEW FEATURE IN 


School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 

illustrated { Furniture................ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., loc 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —I!T IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s EBlectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the oy Electro-Voltaic Chain ry 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL WOU. 


t will detect and indicate correctly 
cRange in the weather, 12 to 24 Sheet in ‘ad. 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
ied] Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
| It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
H son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
a) tached, which aoe’ is worth the price of the 
combination. e send ftp, pe paid, to 
any address, on of © Dollars, 
m Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
$35 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
ui, We have carefully inspected the above de- 
i] scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
ini) it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
{ iy are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracuse, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen arometers. It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baker. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. CHARLEs B. Brooks. 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 


chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
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THE LESSON. 


[A beautiful answer was given by a little Scotch girl. When jer class at the 
school was examined, she replied to the question: ‘‘ What is patience?’ “ Wait 
a wee, and dinna weary.’’) 


A village school-room—this the scene— 
Aglow with a slant sun cheery; 
The dominie there, of youthful mien, 
With the sum of his spirit sharp and keen, 
With a class of girls in serried row, 
Some taller, and some of stature low; . 
And some, like the morning sun, afire 
To reach the summit of brave desire : 
And, as aye, some unco’ dreary ! 


‘*T canna an’ winna teach, an’ ye 
Sae stupid the while I query— 
Nae vision for ocht but vanity !’ 
With thundering rap the dominie 
Out-blurted, chafed by.a listless girl, 
Whose only care seemed to smooth and twirl 
Her apron-streamers. “ Will ony lass 
Mak’ answer in a’ this glaikit class ?” 
The dominie sighed, aweary. 


“ O, ay,” said a little one, “I can tell.” 

“ Weel, out wi’t, then, my dearie,”— 
And the frown from the master’s forehead fell, 
For the sweetest girl in the school was Nell,— 
“T want you to show me the meaning plain 
0’ patience ; sin’ ow’r an’ ow’r again 
I’ve put it this day!” Then the little maid, 
With a roguish twinkle, soberly said: 

“ Wait a wee, an’ dinna weary.” 

—Mary B. Dodge, in Appleton’s Fournal. 


TEACHERS, in common with persons in the ordinary 
walks of life, are, more or less, under the control of 
habits that exert a powerful influence upon their daily 
work. In the school room, we know of none more per- 
nicious than the habit of scolding. It is often the re- 
sult of nervousness, and an irritable condition of both 
mind and body. Any one weary is often easily an- 
noyed at the most trivial causes, and naturally more 
liable to commence fipding fault with those who are 
within their reach. 

It is astonishing how soon a teacher who indulges in 
scolding at all becomes addicted to it, and confirmed in 
it. Itis a habit easily formed, and is as unreasoning 
as it is unreasonable. If it influenced only the person 
indulging in the disagreeable flow of irritating words, it 
would be less obnoxious ; but it is a contagious habit. 
Once introduced into the school room by the teacher, 
and it is pretty certain to effect all the members of the 
school. The rumbling of distant thunder, caterwaul- 
ings, or a discordant hand-organ under one’s window 
grinding out unharmonious sounds, are pleasant expe- 
riences compared with the habitual scoldings of a 
teacher, confirmed in the use of words that grate 
harshly upon the ears of the pupils. We regret to say 
that many otherwise excellent teachers of our schools, 
are victims of this disturbing habit. We think, also, 
that ladies contract the habit more frequently than gen- 
tlemen, in the school room. ‘his may be because they 


effects of over-heated and vitiated atmosphere, which is 


trying to the nervous system, and impairs the healthy 
condition of the body, and destroys the cheerful and 


lively tone of the mind. Possibly their natures are 
more delicate and susceptible, and their sensitiveness 
more easily wounded, than the other sex. We remem- 
ber that the poets often sing of women as “divine” ; 
but no stretch of poetic fancy or soaring of the imag- 
ination, could convince us that there was much of real 
divinity in a lady teacher who was habitually addicted 
to the habit of scolding as a governing force in the 
school room. But our courage fails us, and we will say 
no more, lest some “fair one” should ferret us out in 
our editorial retreat, and scold us for what we say about 
scolding in school. 


ConFucius was a celebrated Chinese sage, born June 
19, 551 B.C. His own name was “ Kong,” but his 
diciples called him “ Kong-fu-tse” (¢.¢. Kong, the mas- 
ter or teacher), which the Jesuit missionaries Latinized 
into “Confucius.” His mother called him “ Kieu” 
(little hillock), because he had an unusual elevation on 
the top of his forehead. ; 

We give some of his wise educational maxims: 

1. The cultivation of the person depends on recti- 
fying the mind. 

2. The expression,—* As we cut, then file,” indicates 


the work of learning ; “ As we chisel, and then grind,” 
indicates self-culture. 

3- Great learning teaches, — to illustrate illustrious 
virtue ; to renovate the people ; and to rest in the high- 
est excellence. 

4. Without knowing the force of words, it is impos- 
sible to know men. ‘ 
5. Enrich the people, and what more shall be done, 
—teach them. 

6. Learn as if you could not reach your object, and 
were always fearing, also, lest you should lose it. 

7. The scholar may not be without breadth of mind, 
and vigorous endurance. « His burden is heavy and his 
course is long. 

8. There are four things which should be taught,— 
letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness. 

Bea scholar after the style of the superior man, 
and not after that of the mean man. 

10. To see what is right and not to do it, shows a 
want of culture. 


THE demands made upon teachers, appertaining to the 
prescribed duties of the school room, in connection with 
the regular daily work, are numerous and exhausting. 
They are often sadly overworked by the preparation 
for, and performance of, the purely “class” work. And 
we would not add to their tasks by any suggestions 
that would increase their cares ; but there are certain 


are often overlooked, which should receive their atten- 
tion, even if the “routine” work is less thoroughly per- 
formed. We refer to those general and specific hints 
that relate to the personal habits and manners of their 
pupils. If‘ 4ome” instruction and culture were all per- 
fectly attended to there, it would not require daily in- 
structions to be given by teachers, in regard to the im- 
portance of personal cleanliness of the children, or of 
regard of the courtesies of refined life, which adorn and 
beautify the period of childhood, and make our schools 
contribute to cultivated manners in the subsequent 
periods of life. 

Education in the public school does not consist sim- 
ply in the training of the mental powers, but in the 


things growing out of their relation to their pupils that} 


child, for present and future usefulness and happiness. 
To influence a child to reverence and respect age, to 
honor truth, and frankly welcome the trying demands 
of discipline, is a work which, in its results, will do 
more to honor and ennoble the mission of a faithful 


the pupil to meet the tests of the most rigid intellectual 
examinations. 

No rules can be given to aid the teacher in these 
duties. It must grow out of their large appreciation 
of the aims and ends of their work. Often a word in 
private, an indirect appeal, or a general lesson, will fur- 
nish the occasion to mould the character of a child, and 
give direction to their unconscious tuition in those little 
things which combine to make up the elements of a 
refined and delicate culture. 


Our readers may wish to close their centennial scrap- 
books with these interesting facts concerning the suc- 
cess of the Exhibition. During the 147 days of its 
existence, the visitors numbered 8,019,214. At the 


days, including Sunday,— the days when the attend- 
ance reached its highest figures, — there was a total at- 
tendance of only 3,492,622 paying visitors. At the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867, the paying attendance, — in- 
cluding Sundays, — was 8,805,969 in 217 days. The 
paying attendance at the London Exhibition of 1851, 
which was kept open for 141 days, was 6,039,195 ; and 
at the London Exhibition of 1862 there were 6,211,103 
visitors in 171 days. It will thus be seen that in re- 
spect to the numerical attendance the daily average of 
our Exhibition has largely exceeded that of its prede- 
cessors. At Philadelphia the receipts from admission 
fees alone, up to the last night, were approximately 
$3,816,000 ; at the London Exhibition in 1851, only 
$2,121,610; at Paris, in 1867, only $2,103,678 ; and at 
Vienna, in 1873, only $1,032,388.25. 


Methods of Conducting Recitations. —No. I, 


BY J. BALDWIN, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 
The conditions of success in school work are as 
fixed as the axioms of mathematics. Intense interest, 
glad activity, self-reliance, well-directed effort, — these 
are the essential features of all efficient methods. Any 
method of conducting recitations that embraces these 
is a good one. Different teachers do not always suc- 
ceed best with the same method. Indeed, several 
methods are often wisely combined in the same recita- 
tion. Adaptation and variety are cardinal principles in 
education. The safe rule is: Employ the method 
which will best enable you to effect the desired results. 
I. Zhe Socratic Method. — By skillful questioning the 
pupil is led to discover truth, and trained to think. 
Subjects are developed from the standpoint of the 
learner. The teacher stimulates and directs, but never 
crams. Pupils are encouraged to present their own 
thoughts. If correct, the teacher deepens and widens 
these views by suggestive illustrations. If incorrect, 
the absurdity is shown by leading the pupils to discover 
the legitimate consequences. Thus the burden of 
thought and research is thrown upon the learner, who, 
at every step, feels the joy of discovery and victory, 
and the conscious pleasure of assisting the teacher. 
Such teaching results in development, growth, educa- 
tion. “The exercise of the child’s own powers, stimu- 
lated and directed, but not superseded, by the teacher’s 


live more within-doors, and are more subject to the 


comprehensive development of all the capacities of the 


interference, ends both in the acquisition of knowledge 


educator, than the ability to bring out the capacity of 
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and in the invigoration of the powers for future ac- 
quisition.” 

This old, old method is slowly but irresistibly tending 
to become universal. Mere school Aeepfers, rote teach- 
ers, quacks, shams, and fossils will never adopt this 
plan of teaching ; but as teachers become familiar with 
the science of education, and skilful in the art of 
teaching, they will necessarily use the Socratic method 
of giving instruction. It is the natural method. 


II. Zhe Topic Method. — The pupil is trained to tell 
consecutively his own thoughts in his own language. 
The art of connected discourse is a desideratum, hence 
by educators the topic method is made the dasis of the 
recitation. 

Pointed, searching questions are interjected whenever 
necessary, and instruction is given in the Socratic 
method. At any moment, any member of the class is 
liable to be called upon to explain a difficulty, to an- 
swer a question, or to continue the topic. Thus life, 
vigor, undivided attention, and effective individual effort 
are secured and maintained throughout the recitation. 

Prompting, in all its forms, is inartistic and perri- 
cious. The aim is to train the pupils to habits of inmde- 
pendent expression as well as independent thought. The 
recitation must be made an absolute success or an ab- 
solute failure. 

The exclusive use of the topic method is an extreme 

to be studiously avoided, as it excludes instruction and 
fails to elicit the intense interest and the earnest effort 
of each member of the class. 
* Ill. Zhe Discussion Method. Briefly and pointedly 
pupils present their arguments in favor of their respect- 
ive positions. Objections are urged and answered. 
Each point is sharply contested. The reasons fro and 
con are carefully weighed. Finally the pupil gracefully 
yields to the force of facts and reason. 

Educationally the discussion method stands very high. 
In these mental conflicts, the utmost power of the 
pupil is put forth. He acquires cogency of thought 
and vigor of expression. He learns to respect the po- 
sitions of others, and at the same time to manfully 


maintain his own. There is no better way to cultivate|tamest and least remarkable of gorges ; but it is sur- 


independence, self-assertion, liberality, and the habit of 
treating an opponent courteously and fairly. 

The discussion method supplentents the Socratic and 
the topic methods. It tends to break up monotony, 
dissipate insipidness and stupidity, and brings into 
contempt all sophistry and shallow pretense. From 
the primary school to the university this method may 
be used to incalculable advantage ; but, in all cases, it 
must be kept well under the control and direction of 
the teacher. 

Let the discussion method predominate in our schools 
and colleges, and teachers will cease to be called nar- 
row, bigoted, tyrannical. They wi// grow with the work, 
and, like their pupils become courteous ladies and gen- 
tlemen as well as independent and powerful thinkers. 
Give us less cramming, less artificial training, and more 
rugged development. The great want of our schools is 
growth. The world needs oaks not willows. The dis- 
cussion method is preéminently #4e method to make men. 

IV. The Lecture Method. The class exercise is sim- 
ply a lecture by the teacher. In professional schools, 
and in the advanced classes of colleges and universi- 
ties, the time for recitation is largely spent in this way. 
The lecturer outlines the subject, suggests the fields of 
research, indicates the line of thought, gives much in- 
formation, and stimulates to effort. If the students by 
long and earnest study make the lecture their own, great 
good results. But nowhere in this country has the 
strictly lecture method given entire satisfaction. Even 
in the class of institutions named, to render it efficient, 
it has been found absolutely neccessary to have oral ex- 
aminations, conducted on the Socratic plan, every two 
or three days, and written examinations as often as 
once a month. 

The conversational lecture gives excellent results in 


derful cataracts in the world if it were surrounded by 


Grand Cafion, whose beauty is unequaled by any other 


into rich fields of thought. Questions are asked and 
answered, and topics discussed by instructor and stu- 
dents. The danger is that the teacher will become dic- 
tatorial, and will talk too much. The conversational 
lecture is extensively used in some of our best modern 
colleges. It was admirably used by Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. From these great masters many modern 
educators may learn important lessons. 

The lecture method is utterly out of place in elemen- 
tary schools. Wherever tried it proves an ignominious 
failure. Even in our colleges it-often becomes a train- 
ing process for inattention, listlessness, mischief, and 
dissipation. If the teacher is fud/ of the subject and 
possessed of power, these evils need not follow. Suc- 
cess depends upon the instructor, the class of students, 
and the subject treated. 


The Yellowstone National Park, 


OR 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD. 
BY WILLIAM I, MARSHALL, 


NO. VIl.—THE FALLS AND GRAND CANON OF 
THE VELLOWSTONE — AND LOWER FALLS. 


The Falls of the Yellowstone, two in number, are a 
short half-mile apart, while about midway between 
them Cascade Creek pours in from the west, over 
crystal cascades 129 feet high. The Upper Fall is 
140 feet high, and the Lower, or Great Fall, is 397 feet 
in one unbroken leap. On the east brink of the Lower 
Fall the walls of the cafion rise almost vertically from 
the water’s edge hundreds of feet, but on the west 
brink is a flat shelf of rock, some ten or twelve feet 
above the water’s edge, and standing on this, and 
grasping a little pine growing from a crevice in its top, 
we can lean over and look directly down the face of 
the fall more than 400 feet, to the foaming river below. 
More than twice the height of Niagara, the Great 
Fall of the Yellowstone would be among the most won- 


the most commonplace scenery, and poured into the 
rounded by grand mountain scenery, and pours into the 


rock scenery on earth. This marvelous gorge, 27 miles 
in length, with walls rising abruptly everywhere, from the 
very edge of the river, to heights varying from 1,200 to 
2,000 feet, has been cut through comparatively soft 
volcanic rock, which has weathered into an endless va- 
riety of quaint forms, — towers, domes, spires, turrets, 
and wonderfully life-like,resemblances to men and ani- 
mals ; and the hot springs (many of which are stiil ac- 
tive along the water’s edge), have, in ages past, with 
Nature’s subtle alchemy, seized upon various minerals, 
especially sulphur and iron, and dyed the majestic cliffs 
through and through, with all colors except the blues 
and the blue-greens and purples. From the very edge 
of the river, 400 feet below you, to the tops of these 
mighty cliffs, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen hun- 
dred feet above you, as far as you can see down the 
stream, on both sides, the cafion is one bewildering 
maze of brilliant colors. 

Acres of yellows, from gold to straw ; of reds, from 
carmine to pale pink ; of oranges, and browns, and 
buffs, and whites, and russets, and grays, and blacks, 
blending into or contrasting with each other, dazzle 
every beholder with their splendor, entrance him with 
their beauty, and seem to reproduce in stone, the 
vanished glories of all the gorgeous sunsets, and of all 
the magnificent sunrises-which he has ever seen, over- 
powered by the full blaze of day, or veiled from his ad- 
miring gaze by the deepening gloom of night. Here 
are all the beauties of the autumn wood, not evanes- 
cent, but fixed as the everlasting hills, — not to disap- 
pear before the icy breath of winter, but to remain, 
the delight of all beholders, till winters shall cease and 
autumns come no more. 


at the western edge of the Great Fall, and gaze upon 
the beauties of the cataract and the cafion, without 
having his soul lifted up, “through Nature to Nature’s 
God,” be his creed what it may. It seems as though it 
must have been through some such vista as this that 
John saw the Holy City coming down out of heaven, 
and one fancies that in some such beauteous tints must 
those Delectable Mountains have been bathed whose 
distant prospect so comforted Christian on his pilgrim- 
age. People asked me in the Yosemite Valley, last fall, 
how #¢ compared with the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone. There is no comparison between them, because 
there is no basis for a comparison, any more than there 
would be between Michael Angelo’s frescoes of the’ 
Sistine Chapel, or Raphael’s Madonna, and the Pyra- 
mids or the Sphynx. One might as well try to compare 
the beauty of the rainbow with the majestic cliffs along 
the Saguenay. Each, in its way, is unequaled, and 
every one who can should see both. 

If the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone were the 
only wonder of the National Park, one who should see 
both it and Yosemite, would find it difficult to decide 
which of the two to advise a friend to visit, who could 
not possibly visit both. One can climb down in places 
to the river in the Cafion below the Falls, but the cliffs 
so often spring sheer from the water’s edge, that it is 
impossible to go any very great distance beside the 
stream, while rapids and cascades are so numerous that 
a boat cannot be rowed up the stream; so that there 
has been no exploration of the gorge from below, and 
is not likely to be ; and we do not know the height of 
its walls through much of its lower part. 


Breaking camp at the Falls with regret that we could 
not stay longer, and an ardent hope that we might go 
again prepared for a more extended visit, we rode 
twenty miles, crossing the western flank of Mt. Wash- 
burne, and camped on Tower Creek just above Tower 
Falls. This day’s ride takes us over the highest point 
reached on the whole route, 9155 feet above the sea, 
being the crest of the great rim of the basin of the 
Upper Yellowstone. 

From this point, we have a magnificent view of the 
Grand Cafion, and its wealth of beauty, till it turns the 
east flank of Mt. Washburne, and we have also such a 
marvelous panorama of mountain scenery, as one rarely 
sees,—the long, timbered, apparently level-topped ridges 
of the main range beyond the geyser basins,—the lofty 
peaks about the head of the Gallatin river,—the rugged 
summits of the Sierra Shoshone,—the beautiful basin of 
the Upper Yellowstone, with vapor rising from number- 
less hot springs, solfataras, fumaroles, and salses,— 
Yellowstone Lake shimmering in the clear sunlight; 
beyond its blue waters, Mt. Sheridan ; still farther 
away, against the S. W. horizon, the triple peaks of the 
Tetons shining like burnished silver; while to the N. 
N. E. and N. W., stretches a boundless wilderness of 
ragged summits, thrusting themselves against the sky 
from the ranges which separate the valleys of the Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Gallatin, Yellowstone, and Wind rivers. 

Tower Fall is 156 feet high, and is one of the most 
unique cataracts in the world, pouring in a smooth 
sheet out from among jagged spires and towers of 
black, amygdaloidal lava. The wonderful tower-like 
shape in which the cliffs along this stream have ended, 
have given their names to stream and cataract ; one 
tower in particular, standing on the brink of the fall, is 
so admirably symmetrical, that it is difficult to realize 
that art has not assisted nature in its formation. 

Two hundred yards below the fall, Tower Creek 
pours into the Yellowstone near the foot of the Grand 
Cafion which here presents a very fine exposure of 
columnar basalt, especially on its east bank. The trout- 
fishing at the mouth of Tower Creek is superb, the fish 
are abundant and gamey, and their flavor is all that the 
most fastidious epicure could desire, especially when 
eaten (as trout should be to be fully appreciated), be- 
side the stream where caught, cooked by the camp-fire, 


institutes and professional schools, The class is led 


I pity the man who can stand on the shelf of rock 


and seasoned with that most delicious of sauces, the 
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keen appetite born of out-door life in the saddle by 
day, and in the tent or under the starry heavens by 
night. 


Varieties. 


— In the collection of fossils of Vale College, there 
are over thirty species of fossil horses. 

— The “Appalachian Mountain Club” was organ- 
ized in Boston early this year, and a good work has 
been accomplished in the explorations of the White 
Mountain section of New Hampshire.- New paths 
have been marked out for the ascent of the peaks, and 
many valuable observations made in that interesting 
portion of New England. 

— Samuel Eliot, LL.D., of Boston, delivered a course 
of four lectures on the “Comparative Studies of the 
American and French Revolution,” to large and inter- 
ested audiences, at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, 
Md. 

— Henry K. Oliver, of Salem, is mentioned as a 
suitable man to fill Mr. White’s place as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

— The South Boston Art School has more applicants 
for admission to the classes in free-hand and mechan- 
ical drawing than can be accommodated. It is a hope- 
ful sign when so many adults are seeking for art culture. 

— Waltham is the model town for school-houses. 
The New South Grammar School building will be oc- 
cupied this week. 

— Miss Margaret Kyle, formerly a successful teacher 
in South Boston, has returned from Athens, Greece, 
where she has been a teacher under the auspices of the 
‘American Woman’s Union Mission for five years. 
Thus modern “ Athens” carries her culture to her 
older Sister. Miss Kyle is doing a noble work for 
Greece, in training teachers for her schools. 

— The English Arctic Expedition discovered the 
“ solid North” about four hundred miles from the North 
Pole. The “solid South” still awaits a discoverer. 

— Notice to weary lady teachers: There are only 
three weeks more of leap year. 

— You can train the eye to see all the bright places 
in your life, and so slip over the hard ones with sur- 
passing ease. You can also train the eye to rest on 
the gloomy spots, in utter forgetfulness of all that is 
bright and beautiful. The former is the best educa- 
tion. Life is too short to nurse one’s misery. Hurry 
across the lowlands that you may linger longer on the 
mountain-tops. 

— The Illinois Supreme Court has decided that 
pupils cannot be compelled, in any public school, to 
study any branch not prescribed by the law which es- 
tablishes the common schools. The studies so pre- 
scribed are orthography, English reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, geography, and United States 
history. The case came before the court on appeal 
from a lower court decision mage in Winnebago County. 
The latter court granted damages to the parents for 
the child’s expulsion from school because she refused 
to study book-keeping, and the Supreme Court affirmed 
the decision. 

— Gustave Doré not only draws beautiful pictures, 
but draws rare music from the piano and violin. ; 

—A little Portland boy being asked if he had 
reached the head of his class, said,—“ Well, I am where 
the head used to be, but the teacher has turned the 
class round.” 

— ‘The young men of Beyrout appear to take natu- 
rally to journalism. They have formed an association, 
each member of which pledges himself not to tell a lie. 
—Danbury News. 

— Hon. Henry Kiddle has been elected City Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York, for the term of two 
years, It is fortunate that one so eminently fitted to 
secure the successful and harmonious working of its 
humerous parts, is so thoroughly appreciated, and re- 
tained at the head of the magnificent system of public 
schools of that city. , 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 
tion, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be add d to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon Street, Boston. 


IT IS PROPOSED to bring together in this Metric De- 
partment such short articles, reviews, notes, queries, 
etc., as may be’of special interest to teachers and 
friends of the metric system. The limited space al- 
lowed the department will not allow us to detail our 
plans or the history of the work done up to this time. 
In a word the AMERICAN METRIC BuREAU, under whose 
auspices this department is published, was incorporated 
during the last summer. For information concerning 
its origin and progress, our readers must consult its 
journal, the Metric Bulletin, which is published monthly 
at $1.00 per year. The July, Aug., Sept., and Oct. 
numbers, containing the constitution, by-laws, minutes, 
etc., will be mailed to any reader of the journal on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents for postage and mailing. 

From this time we shall give, in connection with the 
other matter in this department, condensed reports of 
the meetings of the Bureau, its Board of Directors, and 
its various Committees, as far as they are of interest or 
value to educators. In these reports, all mention of 
routine or other business not of practical value to edu- 
cators, is omitted. 

The last meeting occupies so much space in this 
number, that other matter is of necessity deferred. 

The First Quarterly Meeting of the Bureau 
was Called to order at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Oct. 28, at 2.30 p. m., by the president, Prof. W. F. Bradbury. 
After opening remarks by the president, the following resolutions 
were presented and, after discussion, adopted : 

In order to secure accurate and properly arranged tables and 
facts,— 

Resolved, That as soon as the necessary means can be obtained, 
the Publication Committee prepare brief statements concerning 
the metric system, stereotype the same, and loan the plates to 
such leading journals as will give them place in their columns 
without charge to the Bureau. 

In order to meet necessary current expenses,— 

Resolved, That in view of the pressing need of funds at this 
stage of the work, all friends of the movement be urged to pay 
into the treasury a sum sufficient to make them honorary or life 
members; and that the Finance Committee appeal, in behalf of 
the Bureau, for additional contributions towards necessary ex- 
penses, from wealthy friends of education and progress. 

In order to encourage the proper teaching and illustration of 
the system in schools,— 

Resolved, That subscriptions be especially requested for a 
TEACHERS’ FUND, from which shall be paid one-half the expense 
of any article needed for teaching the metric system; provided, 
that the fund shall be used for this purpose only when special ap- 
plication is made by teachers compelled to furnish their own sup- 
plies for teaching the system, and that no article shall be furnished 
more than once to the same teacher. 

In order to encourage popular illustration of the system and its 
advantages,— 

Resolved, That subscriptions be solicited fora BROADSIDE FUND, 
from which shall be paid one-half the expense of hanging in prom- 
inent places, charts, posters, and other broadsides, illustrating or 
impressing the value of the metric measures or making announce- 
ments tending to forward their speedy introduction; provided, 
that no portion of this fund shall be so used without unanimous 
approval of the special object by the Finance Committee. 

The following by-laws were proposed for adoption, and after 
discussion were unanimously passed to their second reading : 

12. All committees not otherwise provided for shall consist of 
three members, and shall be appointed by the chair. All official 
acts and reports shall be decided by two-thirds’ vote, and matters 
on which the committee fail to agree shall be referred to the 
Board for decision. 

There being two distinct committees in charge of the funds of 

to guard against confusion,— 
hes at the same time, a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee and a Trustee of the Life Members. 

To encourage the dissemination of metric information by mem- 
bers of the Bureau, and to equalize the expense of so doing,— 


16. Any member desiring to distribute any publications of the 


Bureau, may have one-half the cost paid from the general treasury ; 
provided, that none of the publications so furnished are offered for 


sale. 

17. In intervals between the regular meetings any person or or- 
ganization, unanimously approved by the committee, may sign the 
constitution and enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership, 
the election being subject to ratification at the next meeting. 


After discussion, it was voted, subject to the approval of the 
January meeting, to substitute for Art. I'V,, Sec. 1, of the Consti- 
tution,— 

Src. 1. “ The members shall annually elect a board of ten direc- 
tors who shall choose a President, Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and Finance, Membership, and Publication Commit- 
tees, of three each.” 

Also to introduce as Sec. 5 of Art. [V.,—‘“ The publication com- 
mittee shall appoint the Editor and have charge of the Bulletin 
and all other publications of the Bureau, and no officer or mem- 
ber shall print or cause to be printed, under the name of the Rn- 
reau, or any of its departments, any matter not first approved in 
writing by this committee.” 

Forty-five new members were then elected, and the Board of 
Directors chosen for the coming year, after which the offer of the 
NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to put a portion of its 
space in charge of an editor, appointed by the Bureau, was ac- 
cepted. TH& NEw-ENGLAND was declared the official journal of 
the Bureau, and the Publication Committee were instructed to ap- 
point an editor and perfect the arrangements for the proposed de- 
partment. 

The thanks of the Bureau were tendered to the Institute of 
Technology ; a meeting of the directors was called for November 
4; after which the meeting adjourned. 

The directors held the November meeting in the office of the 
Secretary, No. 1 Tremont Place, on Saturday, the 4th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Messrs. Bradbury, Dewey, Green, Pennell, Putnam, and Watson, 
present. Eighteen new members were elected, and the officers 
for the ensuing year chosen in accordance with the amended Art. 
1V., Sec. 1 of the Constitution. 

To make it safe to announce that there could be legally sent 
through the mails one-sixteenth more matter for any given postal 
rate when metric scales were used,— Messrs. Bradbury, Watson, 
and Dewey were appointed a committe to get from the Postmaster- 
General an official decision in regard to sending 15 grams at the 
same rate as 4 ounce. ' 

For the accommodation of the many applicants at the Bureau, 
who desired to consult the government standards, and because 
such standards would be many times more useful in the Bureau 
than where usually deposited,—Messrs. Watson and Bradbury were 
appointed a committee to request from the Treasury Department 
a set of standard metric weights and measures for the use of this 
Bureau, 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the office on Friday, 


Nov. 24, at 3.30 p. m. 

The adjourned meeting of the Directors was called to order by 
Vice-President Bradbury at 3,30 p. m. 

The committee on postal rates reported progress, and were con- 
tinued. 

Professor Watson, for the committee appointed to ask from the 
government, metric standards for the use of the Bureau, reported 
that he had seen the State Sealer of weights and measures, and 
examined at the State House the standards, consisting of a bar 
just one meter in length, and another with a meter marked out by 
fine lines: a liter and dekaliter, and a full set of the weights. The 
State Sealer expressed great interest in the work, and a desire.to 
become familiar with it, but said the law did not as yet authorize 
him to seal measures in the metric system. 

In regard to requesting a set of metric standards, the committee 

reported progress, and were continued. 
After discussion of the necessity of having the various sealers 
of weights and measures provided with standards and authorized 
to use them, Messrs. Appleton and Bowditch were appointed a 
committee to report at the next meeting what steps could be taken 
to secure this result. 

Eighteen new members were elected, and By-laws 12, 14, 16, and 
17, passed at the October meeting, were ratified and ordered to be 
endorsed. After discussion and modification, these were also 
adopted : 

5. Any association or organization desiring to codperate in the 
work of this Bureau may be enrolled on the list of members; 
shall be entitled to one vote, through its accredited representa- 
tive, and to all the rights and privileges, and shall be liable 
to the same assessments as individual members. Newspapers 
and periodicals may be enrolled like other organizations, but 
shall be liable to only one-half the annual assessments. 

On the statement that a number of members were willing to un- 
dertake to dispose of several memberships each, taking them 
signed in blank, and giving notes for the amount, in this way aiding 
the treasury, the Treasurer was authorized to accept, at his discre- 
tion, interest-bearing notes in payment for honorary or life-mem- 
berships, the fact of payment by note, and the number of notes 
on hand, to be specified in his reports. 


Adjourned to meet at the office, Friday, Dec. 8, at 3:00 P. M. 
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LANGUAGE. 


REPLY 70 A CRITICISM. 

A correspondent in the N. E. Journat (Vol. 4, p. 
173) says we must “ distinguish three quantities” in dis- 
cussion ; viz., the language, the thought, and the basis of 
the thought. 

That is, the word sun, for instance, stands for a con- 
ception (not for a “ thought,”—the writer means concep- 
tion, or idea, when he says a thought), which conception 
is based upon a thing. I cannot agree with the view. 
The word sun is the lingual expression in our language 
for the thing, the /uminary. Hence, in the sentence, 
“The sun shines,” the subject of the proposition,—that 
of which the predication is made, is the Acavenly body ; 
fer manifestly, the affirmation shines is not of the word 
sun, nor of the conception one may form of the object, 
but the odject itself. We do, of course, form in our 
mind a conception of the object, but this conception 
comes not from the word, but from the object which 
the word indicates. 

The truth is, all significant words,—that is, all words 
which are not mere particles,—stand directly either for 
things or conceptions, but not for both. If a word stands 
for a thing present and cognizable, we cognize it at 
once, and that is the “end of the. matter, so far as the 
word is concerned ;—if a word stands fora thing absent, 


with which we are familiar, we at once form a conception [ 


of it, through the agency of the memory and of the im- 
agination ;—if absent from us, and an object we have 
never cognized by any sense, then no conception is pos- 
sible. 

It is manifest, then, that words which stand for 
things have nothing to do with the formation of the con- 
ception directly. 

The above is true of even abstract terms, as any one 
will see by a moment’s thought. The word virtue 
stands for a thing, a conception of which one can form 
only as one has had previous knowledge of that thing, 
that gua/ity as it exists in men. So of all names of 
attributes, qualities, actions, states, etc. ‘ 

If, as our critic affirms, words had the power of yield- 
ing directly true conceptions, \language would make at once 
a most marvelous gain. Lexicons would no longer be 
necessary, Latin and Greek would be mastered in a 
tithe of the time now given them ; for every word would 
be in itself a pictorial representation of its meaning. 


MATHEMATICS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“B.” finds in Rolfe & Gillet’s Matural Philosophy the 
statement that “ the power of a body to pierce another 
increases as the square root of the velocity,” and asks 
how to reconcile this with other authors, who say it 
varies as the square of the velocity. 

Ans.—Rolfe & Gillet are wrong, and the others are 


right. 
UNPUBLISHED SOLUTIONS. 

Problem LXXVIII, by E. J. Edmunds and E. W. 
Westgate ; H. N. Metz’s problems, by E J. Edmunds 
and G. I. Hopkins ; Problem LXXVII. (erroneousiy 
numbered LXVIL.), by “J. S. R.” ; Birmingham prob- 
lems, No 8, by G. I. Hopkins ; No. 5, by “J. S. R,” 

Solutions not published, and for which no credit is 
given, may be understood to be incorrect.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION oF PROBLEM LXXVIII.—Let 
X = the area of any plane triangle. 
Then by trigonometry, X? = 
Cos C= Sine C= 1 — cos? 
— — (+ 
4a? 
Q. E. D. 


WILLIAM Hoover. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF PropLem XL.—Let x = the 
number of white balls in the urn after m white balls 


‘have been taken out ; y=the number of black balls 
remaining after black balls have been taken out, and 
s = x+y = number of balls in the urn after (m-+- 7) 
balls have been taken out. Then the required proba- 


bility, 
z—(z-+1) s—(pt¢—-1) 


Wo. Hoover. 


Repty To D. R. BirmincramM—E£x. 7 (a). Let $1000 
= a, $157.20 = 6, x = required rate. 


Then the present worth of first payment = - : ant 
‘ 
“ second “ == 
‘ “ ‘ — b 
‘ 
Then by problem, + 
yP 1+ 1+ 3% °° 


=a. Whence x may be found. 
(6) When compound intetest is allowed, x being the 
b b 


== @. 


Whence -x,. 

£x. 9.—Let x= the required sum, 4 = amount of 
f dollars in ¢ years, m = amount of the annuity of x 
dollars in ¢ years. Then, since m must equal A, 

I r)t— rit 
$1483.25-+- ; y=rate per cent. per annum. 
£x. 10.—I shall find the area of square described on 
EF only. Produce FB and ZA until they intersect in 
Z. Inthe triangle ABC we easily find the angle 4= 
57° 7 20”, and the angle B= 78° 27’ 47”. .°. angle 
IAB =32° 52’ 40”, and the angle BA = 11° 32’ 13”. 
Then we find /B= 19.391+-, and /4=7.144-++. 
LE = 42.144-++, JF = 49.391-++, and the included ang 
135° 
(AF + — X JE cos AJB 
= 7167.94+. 

Having shown how the square on one line is ob- 
tained, the difficulty is removed, as the method for the 
others is the same. Wm. Hoover. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS PROPOSED By “ D, R. B”— 
No. 2.—Disregarding “ days of grace,” 
_ 

No. 6.—Cannot be true, as I understand ‘it. 
Vb. 8.—When the hands have advanced to their re- 
spective positions, the hour-hand has advanced a cer- 
tain space, the minute hand 12, and the second hand 
720 such spaces, the latter is a circuit + 6}¢ spaces, or 


= 1— 3 minutes past noon 


No. 9.—x [1 + (1.07) + (1.07)? + (1.07)3] 


le 


I 


(1.07)*#—1)__ 0(1.07)4 
} = 5000 (1.07) Hence «= 
= $1476.14. Ans. J. S. R. 


SOLUTION OF PRrosLeM I, (proposed by “D. R. B.,” 
on page 172.)—The difference between bank discount 
and true discount is the interest on the bank discount 
for the given time ; therefore the difference at one per 
cent. is $.298}. Now, since the difference varies as the 
square of the rate per cent. we have, 

$.298} : 18 :: 1 per ct.? : (7.777 per ct.)?. 
Hence the rate per cent. is 7.77. 

No. 2.—Since the error will always be equal to the 
interest on the bank discount for the same time, we 
have error equal to (#7) the principal multiplied by 
the time in yearss quared, multiplied by the rate 
squared. Hence the error varies as the square of the 
time, also as square of the rate per cent. 


No. 3.—This problem, as it reads, is impossible. 


‘may be placed are: XR, 5 XXt2, KR 6, K 1, Q7, 
OB 4, QKt 8, QR 3. G. I. Hopkins, 
[They may also be set in at least two other ways.—Ep., | 


Errata.—In my reply to Walter Hoxie, page 172, 
insert or 3 after 2, in line 5 ; and in the next line, inseit 
or 2 alter 3. 

In my query, added to my trapezoidal formula, I un- 
intentionally omitted ‘ apparently.’ | Wm. Hoover. 

Problem LXVII., page 148, should be LX XVII. ; and 
on page 172, Problem LXXVIII. should be LXXXII. 


Gleanings from the Educational Press. 


— It is high time that we cast aside what has been 
called the “old-fashioned grindstone-theory of elemen- 
tary education,” whereby the spiritual nose must be 
whetted down upon hard, dry grit, to which the name 
of disciplinary study is given, objectively valueless 
though it be, until the grinding organ becomes sharp 


- enough to cleave its way free of such grit in the future. 


If any studies are capable of affording good discipline 
by exciting active thought, it is those which enter most 
into the daily thoughts and occupations of a common 
humanity, as it is to-day, — not as it was two thousand 
years ago. This is the real ground on which the value 
of object teaching for children is based, its value as 
discipline even more than its value as a means of com- 
municating facts.—/V. Y. School Yournal. 

— To what end and aim shall our work tend? and 
what shall be the nature and character of studies for 
the public schools? Evidently that should be studied 
which is used in after life. 

Ruskin has summed it up by stating what a man 
ought to know. He says: I[ believe that man ought to 
know three things, viz: . 
1. Where he is,—That is to say, what sort of a world 
he has got into ; how large it is; what kind of creatures 
live in it, and how they do live ; what it is made of, 
and what may be made of it. 

‘2. Where he is going,—That is to say, what chances 
and reports there are of any other world beside this ; 
what seems to be the nature of that other world; and 
whether for information respecting, it he had better 
consult the Bible, the Koran, or the Council of Trent. 


3. What he had best do under these circumstances, 
—That is to say, what kind of faculties he possesses ; 
what are the present state and wants of mankind ; what 
is his place in society ; and what are the readiest means 
in his power of obtaining happiness and imparting it to 
others.— xchange. 

— Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, said, 
the other day, at the State Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, that in the future a larger amount of apparatus 
must be used, if we expect to keep up with educational 
institutions in other countries. He also suggested that 
more tangible expressions in recitations must be used, 
and that a large amount of the work must be reduced 


to writing. He would require this work done weekly 
and monthly, so that a comparison might be made in 
the future. He declaretl that primary instruction in 
the Old World is far superior to our own. ‘ We,” said 
he “use the abstract idea, and they the concrete, or, in 
other words, use more of the system of object teaching.” 


— As to teachers for children, women can far sur- 
pass men. But the women should bestir themselves, 
and begin the business of an earnest and constant se//- 


improvement. The diploma, the place, the salary being 
stepping stones to a higher area of usefulness: how 
many make them such? Instead of a few women of 
ideas and earnestness, there should be many among 
the teachers.—V. Y. School Fournal. 


But if 18 per cent. was meant to be 1.8 per cent., as I 
think it was, then the per cent. of males after decrease 
is 95.4, of females after increase 109.8. Now, the aver- 
age per cent., after change, is 101.8 ; then by alligation, | 


101.8 1958) 4 Hence the males are to the females’ 


as 8 : 64,0r as § : 4. 
Vo. §.—432 + 75= 11520, amount of insurance. | 


11520 — (432 + 40) = $11048, value of goods. 
E. W. WestcarTeE. 


Proptem LXXIX.—The squares on which the men 


— Take courage, teachers. Col. Higginson says: 


|“ To be at the head of a normal school, or to be a pro- 


fessor in a college where co-education prevails, is to 
have a sway over the destinies of America which redu- 
ces all mere ‘social position’ to a matter of cards and 
compliments and pages’ buttons.” 


— We regret to learn that, in consequence of the 
pressure of the times, the length of the school year has 
been shortened one-half in the country schools of Mis- 
souri. The very worst and most expensive economy 
that can be devised is that which abridges education, 


| 


— 
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THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE. 
BY REV. C. DAY NOBLE, RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Here’s the new schoolhouse, spick and span, 
Square in the march of marching man ; 
Thousands of miles from Boston town, 
Gives never a chance for dunce or clown. 
Notch us a notch in the town’s advance, 
Call it a festival circumstance. 

Piny smells from the heights are here ; 

‘The roof is wide, the light is clear ; 

Wash your faces and comb your hair,— 
(School’s next to soap the laws declare.) 
Then little women and men come in, 

Here’s work to do and prizes to win. 

Come in young Mayors and Congressmen, 
Come rover, and future citizen. 

Come bright-eyed maidens, brown and fair, 
Shadows of suffrage on your hair; 

For you no musty lessons by rote, 

Learn to think for yourselves and write your vote ! 
The floor is clean, the walls are white, 
Come in all graces that love the light. 

Over the walls your influence breathe, 
Round child and teacher enchantment wreathe. 
Strong-winged and cheery, take you control, 
O clear-eyed Faith, in a child’s new soul,— 
You who see in each stolid face 

The budding gieam of an angel’s grace; 
Who pick and shatter with patient lance 
The crust of race, birth, or circumstance ; 
Who bow before the Infinite plan ~ 

That uses eons to make a man,— 

Come you and sing in the teacher’s brain, 
From morn till eve and till morn again. 
Next dove eyed Patience, come wing to wing, 
You two shall over the teacher fling 

‘The noble mien and winning grace 

That with quiet order fills the place. 

Come Wit, come Inspiration deft, 

Come Raillery of bitter sting bereft; 

Come mental strength in every form, 

Come every tender feeling warm ; 

Come Health, and shield with blooming curves 
The teacher’s source of power,—her nerves. 
And you, ye white, invisible flock 

Of graces that all the gates unlock 

Leading to heights of a splendid life, 

Enter, and fan to a noble strife 

The young souls trooping here day by day. 
Come Courage, Reverence, and alway 
Guard sweet Courtesy, guard them well, 

For manners nigh to our morals dwell. 
Come Hope, Ambition, and keen Delight, 
In climbing the stair of truth and right,— 
Guardian angels close all your ranks 

Round teachers’ prayers and children’s pranks. 


Here is the schoolhouse, spick and span, 
But no whole measure of ideal man: 
That is out in the universe, 
Where work and worship together nurse 
The giant races yet to be, 

. Out in the traffic of land and sea, 
Out in the farm, the shop, and the home, 
In murky mines, on the mountain’s dome, 
In books, and nature, and art, and life, 
‘That sharpens the soul as steel the knife. 
There is the house the centuries build, 
There is the school with problems filled. 


This is the portico wisely planned, 

To meet the century’s sharp demand. 

It leads to a wider, grander school, 

Graded for wit, and dullard, and fool, 

It leads where the Teacher who knows his plan, 
Out of passion and pain is making,—man! 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


SUBTRACTION IN ALGEBRA. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Perhaps no subject presents more difficulties to the 
beginner in algebra, than the mysterious ‘‘change of 
signs” by which the subtrahend is affected in subtrac- 
tion. Asa matter of convenience, we have simply to 
show that this change may be made. Of the five meth- 
ods given below to prove this, some may be new to a 
part of your readers, and doubtless many will be glad 
to see all these methods together, even if they are not 

“new, 

1. We seek in subtraction to destroy from the minuend 
a quantity equal to the subtrahend. Adding any quan- 
tity to another destroys from that other a quantity as 
large as the number added, but of opposite sign. (This 
may be shown by reference to concrete cases, or by 
performing examples under the several cases that may 
occur. ) 

Hence, to subtract, add the subtrahend with its signs 
changed, which produces the result we seek, and in the 
way we desire. ‘ 

2. We seek in subtraction a number which, added to 
the subtrahend, will produce the minuend. This num- 
ber may be considered as made up of two parts, one of 


them the subtrahend with all its signs changed, and 
the other the minuend. For, if the subtrahend with its 
signs changed be added to the subtrahend, the result is 
zero, and the minuend must be added to zero to pro- 
duce the minuend. Since, then, the subtrahend with 
its signs changed, together with the minuend, will, when 
addéd to the subtrahend, produce the minuend, their 
sum is the difference sought. 

3- Let a, 4, ¢, and d, represent any numbers what- 
ever, and let it be required to subtract c—d from ad. 
We take ¢ from a —4 by indicating the subtraction by the 
proper sign. Since the subtrahend is not ¢ but c—d,a 
number @ units too large has been subtracted, and @ 
must be added to the remainder, at first too small. 
The result a—4—c-+d is evidently the sum (or 
united effect) of the minuend, and the subtrahend with 
its signs changed. This would be true if similar terms 
were considered instead of dissimilar ones, and if the 


'|result were simplified instead of expressed. 


4. Subtraction is the opposite or converse of addi- 
tion, and positive and negative quantities are opposite 
in character. Having learned how to add any quantity 
to another, the operation of subtraction will be the op- 
posite ; 7. ¢, a quantity opposite in character may be 
added. 

5. If the same or equal numbers be added to both 
subtrahend and minuend, the difference will not be 
changed. Adding the subtrahend with its signs changed 
to both subtrahend and minuend to form a new subtra- 
hend and minuend, will make the new subtrahend zero, 
and the new minuend the same as the difference. 

The above notes have been given to students with 
good results. I think 4 and 5 have not appeared in 
print. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 

Normal School, Winona, Minn., 1876. 

“THE SUBLIME PORTE.” 


A correspondent asks why is the Sultan of Turkey 


styled Zhe Sublime Porte? An exchange answers as 
follows : 
“There used to be an ancient custom in Oriental na- 
tions of making the gates and cities of king’s palaces 
places of assembly, in connection with the affairs of 
government and the administration of justice. In the 
Byzantine empire, the term for the place of meeting 
was transferred from the high gate of the imperial 
palace to the government whose authority was there 
exercised. ‘The Turks finding the term in common rise 
among the Byzantines, adopted it on their establish- 
ment at Constantinople, and the organization of their 
empire. ‘That the term sudlime forte (lofty gate) should 
be commonly used amongst European nations, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the French language is the 
one used in European diplomacy.” 
WORK WINS. 


Miss Minnie Bell, a member of the public school at 
Oroville, Cal. (Mr. S.S. Boynton, principal), sends us a 
list of twelve names, and in return we have forwarded 
to her a copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in 
accordance with our offer made in THE NeEw-ENGLAND, 
Sept. 30, 1876. On the fly-leaf she will read the fol- 


lowing words : 

“This splendid work is presented to Miss Minnie 
Bell, a pupil in the public schools, Orovilie, Cal., as a 
reward for valuable services in the cause of Education ; 
by the Publisher of the Mew-Zngland Fournal of Ed- 
ucation. Boston, Dec. 1, 1876. 

RECREATIONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


In what standard writings can you find the following quotations : 
“ Barkis is willin’”; “1 escaped with the skin of my teeth”; 
“ My cake is dough” ; “ Poor but honest”; A minister of ye olden 
time preached a sermon, taking as his text: “ God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb”; who was the author of the these beauti- 
tiful words? “ Honesty is the best policy”; “ Love me little, love 
me long”; “Tell truth and shame the devil” ; “ Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise”; “ And Satan came also”; “ We take 
no note of time but from its loss”; “ Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again”; “ Drink, pretty creature, drink” ; ** My dear, my bet- 
ter half”; “Infinite riches in a little room” ; “ When found, make 
a note of ”; “ Bread is the staff of life.” 

Who were the authors of these expressions :—“I awoke one 


morning and found myself famous”; “To the victors belong the 
spoils”; “ Washing his hands with invisible soap.” 

Where will you find the literary references to the following: 
Capt. Bobadil ; Ichabod Crane; Dominie Sampson ; Ettriek 
Shepherd; Father of English Prose,—Poetry ; Goody Blake ; 
English Rabelais; Sir Roger Coverly; Calidore; Beau Tibbs; 
English Atticus; Great Moralist; Great Unknown; Patient 
Griselda; five characters named Antonio; “I know a trick worth 
two of that.” 

Who was the Bard of Olney; Avon; Ayrshire; Hope; Mem- 
ory; Rydal Mount ; Twickenham ? 

Who were the authors of the hymns beginning: “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,”—“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 


LITERARY ENIGMAS. 
128 letters. 
3 25, 18, 62, 52, 67, 15, 40, 59, 98, 44, 121, one of Dickens’ 
works. 
32, 33, 111, 112, 110, 46, 6, an American poet. 
5» 24, 56, 58, 52, 70, 13, a character in Hamlet. . 


elist. 
66, 75, 24, 21, 30, 39, 20, 35, 23, 55, 8, a character in Fie/ding’s 
History of a Foundling. 
78, 42, 53, 46, 2, 95, 48, 12, 19, 14, 1, 10, 29, 117, the mom de 
plume of an American authoress. 

9, 83, 4, 41, 118, 27, an English historian. 

68, 72, 24, a character in Great Expectations. 

56, 72, 69, 31, 76, 51, 79, 116, a poem by Longfellow. 

101, 107, 60, 57, 106, 102, 83, 22, 47, a distinguished American 
novelist. 

13, 26, 46, 61, 86, 94, 100, 66, 107, 75, 70, 37, 99, 98, a poem, by 
Coleridge. 

46, 65, 54. 45, 80, 17, 13, 88, 123, 93, 66, a novel by Smollett. 

gl, 81, 124, 105, 84, a character in Dombey & Son. 

15, 49, 66, 38, 50, 108, 127, 87, 71, 89, 90, a Greek orator, 

TI, 16, 43) 73, 104, 112, 113, 92, a work by Dr. Johnson. 

85, 76, 111, 109, 119, 59, 103, 46, 113, 122, 128, a distinguished 
poet and novelist. 

23, 58, 28, 27, 14, 15, 12, 48, 5, 24 57» 56, 47, 114, 53, 25, 62, 32, 
a title bestowed on King Henry VIII. Leo X. 

117, 125, 66, 76, 115, a French novelist. 

96, 70, 75, 85, 69, 112, 88, 87, 42, 11, 21, 112, 27, 72, 126, 127, au- 
thor of History of the World. 

7, 97, 48, 6, 35, 36, a character in David Copperfield. , 


The whole is a stanza from a poem by Shelley. 
29 letters. 
8, 19, 2, 17, 27, 23, 11, poem by Burns. 
6, 15, 13, 20, prominent character in Shakespeare. 
7» 25, 3, 29, fully delineated by the great dramatist. 
22, 10, 9, 11, 29, great character in comedy. 
12, 16, 2, 5, 26, 23, 15, 6, 11, poem by Longfellow. 
1, 18, 28, 23, 14, 4, 7, I, 21, 19, name of a famous poet. 
19, 4, 13, 20, 29, 11, 15, 3, 4, 26, poem by Wordsworth. 
11, 24, 15) 1, 7, 13, @ great name in literature. 


The whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 
A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Favorable Mention of our Journal. 


COLORADO. 
EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SUBSCRIBE. 
I should be pleased to have every teacher in Colorado sub- 
scribe for your excellent journal. H. M. HALE, 
Supt. Public Instruction, Colorado. 


WISCONSIN. 
A HEARTY WELCOME. 
I think I have read more or less of every number of your jour- 
nal from the eae Of course I like it greatly, as does every 
one who knows it; and I heartily welcome its general circulation 
in Wisconsin. EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONSTANT VARIETY OF VALUABLE READING. 
In reading your journal during the past two years, I have often 
admired the skill with which you provide such a variety of valu- 
able reading, while carefully excluding what is inappropriate for 
an educational journal. As I have had some insight into the 
management Of weekly newspapers, I can speak from experience 
of your success in this part of your work. 
J. B. LAMBERTON, Philadelphia. 


VERMONT. 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S OPINION. 
The Yournal is just the medium needed as a channel of commu- 
nication between the educators of New-England. Its present man- 
agement, too, is full of vigor and good sense. It throbs with the 
pulsations of life, and no teacher in the land can well forego the 
advantages of its weekly visits. C. B. HULBERT, 
Pres. Middlebury College, Vt. 
INDIANA, 
THE BEST IN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
I have been a teacher for thirty-five years, and the Vew-England 
Yournal pleases the best of any educat’onal paper I have ever 
taken. W. H. Power, Ciijty, Jnd. 
LEADS ALL THE REST. 
The Mew-England \eads the educational papers of the countay. 
J. R. WALTZ, Supt. of Schools, Logansport, Ind. 


“ Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” See announcement on page 263. 


7, 12, 13, 82, 108, 44, 17, 77, 112, 120, 22, 38, 85, a popular poem. 


18, 61, 34, 66, 16, 11, 64, 63, a pseudonym of an English nov- . 
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nals or magazines for 1877. 


Our Art-Union Portrait or Louis Acassiz, by 
Baker, is a work of art which admirably sets forth the 
fine face, and expression, and spirit of the great scholar 
and scientist. Said one of our prominent teachers, 
“That face looks just as his did in the lecture-room, 
when it was all aglow with animation and enthusiasm 
in his scientific studies.” Genius alone could repro- 
duce such a face, and make it speak forth the human- 
ity, the benevolence, the great-hearted sympathy and 
truthfulness of this truly great man. Such fidelity to 
nature is a proof of the greatness of the subject which 
has inspired so perfect a picture in the excellence of 
lithographic art. What the venerable Dr. Emerson 
says of this portrait, has been said to us over and over 
again by those who were familiar with Agassiz, and 
who could appreciate the artistic accuracy of the work. 
It is a great satisfaction to us that we have been able 
to satisfy the claims of his dearest earthly relations and 
friends; and now we present it to the scholars and 
teachers of whom he was one, and to whom dying, in 
his will, he gave them this legacy as an honor to him- 
self and to our profession: *‘ Louis Acassiz, Zzacher.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND THE LEGISLATURE. 
—A hearing on M. T. Sprague’s (of Brandon) resolu- 
tion of inquiry into the management of the Agricultural 
College Fund, took place before the house committee 
on agriculture on Tuesday evening, Nov. 21. Mr. 
Woodbridge, at the request of the chairman of the 
committee, explained the law, showing that the Legis- 
lature had no power over the disposition of the fund,— 
the question whether it had been expended according 
to the act of Congress being one solely for the Supreme 
Court to decide. 

President Buckham was examined at length, and 
showed very fully that the fund has been used in full 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the act of Con- 
gress, and of the charter of the University of Vermont, 
and State Agricultural College. 

Hon. A. T. Smith, and Hon. Daniel Roberts, took 
part briefly in the discussion, sustaining the course of 
the trustees of the University, and deprecating the at- 


tacks upon them. At a second hearing, held in the 
evening, Professor Collier, of the U. V. M., was exam- 
ined by Senator Eldridge, of Middlebury, with similar 
result. 

The committee reported a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate for two years, and 
report to the next Legislature. It was opposed in the 
House, on the ground that nothing had been elicited 
before the committee, showing that the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College was not using 
the fund in accordance with the letter and spirit of its 
charter, and of the Congressional Act ; and that, there- 
fore, there was no call for such a commission, and the 
resolution was voted down by a majority of three to 
one. This may safely be considered as a sign that the 
people of the State do not share in the suspicions and 
dissatisfaction of a few politicians, and that the efforts 
to prejudice the farmers against the University have, 
so far, very signally failed. 


The Metric System. 


The vast educational importance of the introduction 
of the metric system, has long been understood by our 
more active and prominent teachers, but within a short 
time the movement has received an added impetus, 
both in this country and Europe. While the question 
is being agitated in its commercial and interna- 


‘30|tional relations, most attention is at present directed 


to it in connection with the schools. The national, 
State, and county teachers’ associations are nearly all 
of them considering the more thorough and practical 
teaching of the system. School committees, secreta- 
ries, agents, and superintendents, are investigating the 
matter as never before, and everything points to it as a 
leading educational question for some time at least. 
THE NEw-ENGLAND has more than once expressed its 
interest, and its appreciation of the importance to our 
schools of a speedy and complete adoption of the 
metric system. We believe such an adoption, to the 
exclusion of the so-called compound-numbers, would 
effect the saving of a year on the school life of each 
child completing the full course in our public schools. 
Such an adoption would go far toward answering the 
question too often asked, Where are we to get time in 
the schools for comparative politics, for. music, for 
drawing, for elementary science, for hygiene, for elo- 
cution, and for modern languages? 

Every teacher interested in his work must have the 
deepest interest in the proposed change. The matter 
was daily becoming of more importance and interest, 
and so, after consultation, we determined, for the con- 
venience of our readers, to group together all our arti- 
cles, communications, queries, etc., bearing on this sub- 
ject, in a Metric Department. It was felt that such a 
department, if started, should be in charge of some one 
specially qualified to answer the questions of detail that 
would probably be sent.in. There had been recently 
organized an association of earnest and prominent edu- 
cators, for the express purpose of disseminating infor- 
mation, and in all proper ways promoting the intro- 
duction of the system. This association had opened 
an office in Boston, with all facilities for explaining and 
illustrating the system, and the various methods of 
teaching it in the schools of other countries. Its offi- 
cers and committees were holding weekly sessions, and 
its office was a headquarters for everything connected 
with the subject. The proposed department in this 
journal aimed to do just what the Metric Bureau was 
doing in its educational department, and it seemed de- 
sirable that the two should be of mutual service. The 
readers of the JOURNAL wished the information, expe- 
rience, and facts, which the Bureau wished to make 
known to them. It was, therefore, decided to put the 
‘Metric Department in charge of an editor to be ap- 
pointed by the Bureau, which, at its recent annual 
meeting at the Institute of Technology, unanimously 


voted to make THE New-ENGLanp its official journal 


for metric matters pertaining to education. With these 
words of explanation, and wishing the new department 
every success, we commit it to its editor. 


The Higher Education. 


The friends of the higher education at public ex- 
pense, sometimes weaken their position by resting it on 
a partial public good. It is customary for some of 
them to put in the plea that the right of the high school 
to public support is based on its use as a manufactory 
of teachers for the common schools. The city of New 
York seems to have felt itself obliged to evade the vio- 
lent social and sectarian opposition against a free high 
school for girls, by christening that one “The Girls’ 
Normal College,” and compelling every pupil to receive 
instruction in the art of teaching. But this line of de- 
fense, however valid as one of the legitimate reasons 
for taxation, fails to support our American system of 
higher education. Only a small number of the grad- 
uates of our free high schools and universities will be- 
come teachers ; and~if this is the sole claim on the 
public, this entire system would shrink to the dimen- 
sions of a normal or training school. 


The real ground of our broad system of free high, 
normal, technical, and university education, is found in 
the great interest of the State that the superior mind of 
the people should have fit opportunity of development. 
In every nation that has existed, some provision has 
been made for the education of superior youth. It has 
always been justly held that, far above any private use 
and enjoyment, genius and eminent original talent is a 
public possession. Indeed, the whole style of civiliza- 
tion in any country, depends greatly on its eminent 
citizens. It is not easy to say what Germany would 
be without its classes of superior scholars, musicians, 
authors, scientists, and publicists. An England with- 
out the groups of splendid figures which make up the 
history of its wonderful literature or its masterly states- 
manship, would be something we should not care to 
contemplate. In all these nations, special provision 
has always been made for the support of the higher ed- 
ucation which shall attract genius and unusual talent 
from every walk of life, and afford superior youth the 
opportunity of becoming ornaments of their country, 
and benefactors of mankind. 

Now the American people has accepted this theory, 
and the duty of a government to favor the development 
of eminent ability, from the first. Washington, to the day 
of his death, insisted that a great national university at 
the national capitol would be of immense advantage in 
educating together the superior. young men of all sec- 
tions of the Union. We believe he was right; and 
spite of the furious opposition of some colleges now 
in existence, a university of a national character will 
probably, in time, include the appliances for a general 
culture, always gathered at Washington. The chief 
thing the American people has done for education, is 
to insist that not only the superior, but all classes of 
youth, shall receive as much mental training as may fit 
them for the duties of citizenship. And it is a little 
queer to see cultivated gentlemen, who are exercised 
near to death at the absence of “the scholar” from our 
politics, constantly assailing our most eminent political 
statesman as “ignorant” and unfit to rule, lead off in a 
crusade against the only practicable agency by which 
the superior youth of the country can be lifted up to 
that wealth of mind and fullness of knowledge essential 
to the public needs. Just because there is such an 
overplus of “ self-made,” hard-headed, narrow, “ smart” 
men in all the higher walks of professional and public 
life, do we need the free high school and university to 
put in their places men of equal native force and more 
general culture. To say that every child of superior 
ability must depend on himself for all save the elemen- 
tary training of the primary school, is, virtually, to con- 


demn the majority of such children to remain obscure 
and mischievous (as obscure ability is always in danger 
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of becoming), or to push their way up to a style of 
character and ability that serves to excite the especial 
disgust of our high-toned opponents of the free high 
school. American politics needs to-day, especially, a 
numerous body of men and women with a high average 
intelligence and. ability. It is that class which is the 
great anchor of a State; and because New England 
has encouraged the education which protects that sort 
of people, this portion of the people, so far, resists 
many of the most dangerous vices of the body politic. 

The State is also deeply interested in the education 
and improvement of family life. On the whole, noth- 
ing is so valuable to a republic as a respectable, self- 
supporting, progressive family. The elevation of the 
family from poverty, shiftlessness, and all the dangers 
which beset such a condition, to a state of honorable 
and permanent independence is, perhaps, a greater ser- 
vice to the republic than politics is able to confer. 
And this is so beautifully done by our system of free 
higher education, that if for no other end, we should 
sustain’ it to accomplish this work. The free high, 
normal, technical, and university schools of our coun- 
try are a great social and civil elevator, on which not 
only individual youth, but whole families are constantly 
being lifted up to positions of power and respectability, 
which make them the firmest supporters of good order 
and good government. 

Who does not know some bright boy or girl, born 
into a family at the bottom of the social scale, who, by 
the aid of our free higher school system, has not only 
gone up, but draws up a whole household to permanent 
usefulness and established family consideration. Per- 
haps the first to emerge from this maze of ignorance, 
laziness, and want, was a resolute little girl. She 
pushes on, quite regardless of the kind advice of ladies 
of social study and culture, “not to get above her po- 
sition in life.” The very thing she intends to do is to 
get out of that intolerable position of dependence and 
degradation. She obtains a good education at the vil- 
lage high school, enters a State normal, or city training 
school, or an institute of art or technology. In due 
time she graduates, a superior young woman ; either 
teaches, or serves in some paying profession, or marries 
well. All the time, half a dozen brothers and sisters 
are tugging at her skirts. One by one she pulls them 
all up, each enabled by her devotion to get upon his 
feet, some of the family excelling herself. The upshot 
of it all, is a whole family forever lifted out of its orig- 
inal position at the bottom of a hopeless, social slough 
of despond, to a high and honorable place among 
the permanent and wealthy families of the land. Many 
a great politician will spout in Congress, and cheat in 
the caucus all his life, and get his name into every 
Metropolitan Journal a dozen times a week, whose act- 
ual service to America will not be comparable to the 
service of that bright-eyed little maiden who pulled her 
own family up to a position of influence among the es- 
tablished forces of the State. 

We do not believe the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, or the United States of America, will soon con- 
clude that the system of free higher education, that is 
thus all the time reinforcing the higher realm of free 
civilization, should be repudiated. It will be preserved, 
and made the crowning glory of the republic. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting will be held at 
Springfield, December 26th, 27th, and 28th. Addresses 
will be delivered in Haynes Opera House, Tuesday eve- 
ning, by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of St. Louis, “on Cen- 
tennial Lessons,” and Wednesday evening, by Hon. P. 
Emory Aldrich, of Worcester, Judge of the Superior 
Court, on “Rights and Duties of the State in Relation 
to Education.” The day sessions will be held in the 


High School-house ; and the exercises will consist of 
lectures and discussions on interesting topics. The 
railroads will furnish free return tickets to members in 
attendance, and the hotels will reduce their rates. 
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OUR DEPARTMENTS FOR 1877. 


DEPARTMENT 


OUR BEST WRITERS AND EDUCATORS. PROMI- 


INENT AMONG THEM ARE THE NAMES OF 


Prof. Walter Smith, 
William T. Harris, LL.D., 
Rev. W. S. Alexander, 
Henry F. Harrington, A.M., 
William C, Collar, A.M., 
George S. Burleigh, 

Prof. E. T. Quimby, 
Charles B. Stetson, 

‘Prof. William E. Griffis, 

A. F. Blaisdell, A,M., 
Prof. Adolph Douai, 

Annie Tolman Smith, 
Albert G. Boyden, A.M., 
Franklin B, Hough, LL.D., 


— D. Philbrick, LL.D., 
athaniel T, Allen; 

Rev, J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., 
Levi W. Russell, 

George B, Emerson, LL.D., 
Ariel Parish, A.M., . 

A. P. Stone, A.M., 

Rev.. F..S. Jewell, Ph.D., 
Benjamin F. Tweed, 

Edward Conant, A.M., 

T. B, Stockwell, A.M., 
Warren Johnson, 

Prof. N. T. True, 

John Swett, A.M. 


Colleges. 
Twelve of our leading College Presidents will write articles 
on topics relating to COLLEG/JATE EDUCATION. 
These articles, from representative men, will be of great value 
to our readers, and especially to our college and high school pro- 
fessors and teachers. 


Normal Schools. 

The position, character, and work of_the Normal] School will be 
ably set forth in a series of twelve articles, by the most prominent 
Normal-School teachers in America. These papers will attract 
universal attention. 


High Schools. 


Our Academies and High Schools will be represented in a series 
of articles, by twelve of the most prominent Principals in New 
England. These articles will relate to the position of the Second- 
ary Schools as related to our Primary Schools, and to our Colleges. 
These papers will be intensely practical and valuable. 


State Supervision. 

will be written on subjects relating to State 
Six of these will be by the State Superintendents 
of New England. The other six by distinguished educators in 
other parts of the country. This subject is full of interest, and 
its discussion will, in our columns, awaken a deep interest. 


City and Town Supervision. 

One article will appear each month on the proper sphere and 
duties of the SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. These articles 
will be written by gentlemen whose words are authority on this 
important department of school work. 


Other Departments. 

The Departments of LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
Art, Music, Poerry, THE Drama, STATE EpucaTION, COL- 
LEGES, CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, will receive a 
full share of attention, and be filled with matter fresh, spicy, and 
interesting. 


Ways and Means, or School Methods, 
will be conducted by Prof. N. T. TRUE, whose articles are always 
readable and practical. 


The Metric Department 
has been added to the columns of our Journal by vote of the 
American Metric Bureau, and will be conducted by MELVIL DEwEy, 
Esq., of Boston. 
The Kindergarten. 

This Department, which has interested a portion of our readers 
during the past year, will becontinued under the direction of an 
able Kindergarten training teacher. We have given our readers, 
during the past year, an historic view of the subject, preparatory 
to more practical and ready helps for teachers in their schools. 
We believe that what is essentially valuable in Froebel’s system 
will aid teachers of every grade, and the value of this system will 


Twelve articles 
Superintendency. 


Dialogues, Declamations, &c. 

This Department, edited with so much ability, and with so large 
satisfaction to our readers, will continue under the charge of Mrs. 
M. B. C. SLADE, of Fall River. Mrs, SLADE’s large experience 
in this kind of work fits her most eminently for supplying the 
wants of teachers and schools. 


The Grammar and Primary Departments | 
will be filled with the writings of our best teachers, and we shall 
procure, and solicit the best talent to write for these columns. 


Those teachers who have a ripe experience, and whose thoughts 
are an inspiration to their fellows, are invited to aid us and their 
profession, 

State Departments. 

In addition to the Department of the New-England States, 
which will appear in ful] every week, we have secured a corres- 
pondent in every State in the country, and shall publish the re- 
sults of their correspondence as often as our columns will allow. 
We hope to be able to give to educators in all parts of the country 
the practical thought, plans, and work of their co-laborers in every 
other part of the country, Teachers in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, will thus be enabled to know what others 
are doing in their respective educational fields, and a common 
bond of sympathy will unite and bind all strongly together. 


Many Other Features 
which have given value to THe NEW-ENGLAND in the two years 
of its history will be continued, and we have determined to 
spare neither labor nor money to make our Journal a greater 
power in the land, as worthy of the great cause we serve. 


The National Journal of Education. 


In answer to a demand from the West and the South, for a jour- 
nal national in name as well as in spirit, we have issued an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. THE NATIONAL 
will be issued weekly, at the same price as THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
and will contain nearly the same reading matter as the latter. Sub- 
scribers on renewing will receive either journal which they may 
choose; and one of the Art Union portraits, 

Emma Willard. 

will be sent to each old subscriber who prepays for 1877 before 
the expiration of his subscription. 
Each subscriber who prepays his subscription and sends one 
new annual subscription, with the money, will receive, postpaid 
his choice of TWO PORTRAITS. 
Each subscriber who, in addition to his own, sends two new an- 
nual subscriptions, will receive, post-paid, the THREE POR- 
TRAITS. 

Another Plan for Teachers. 

In order that every school may have the portrait of 7HZ 
GREAT AGASSIZ on its walls, we will make this offer. To 
each teacher who is a subscriber, and who shall prepay his or her 
subscription on or before January 1, 1877, and also send us one 
subscription for the school, we will send /wo Portraits, one for 


be more fully appreciated as a knowledge of its principles is ex- 
tended. ~ 


the teacher, and the other as a portrait for the schoolroom. 


. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


““ When they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding 


G. N. BoRpMAN. 
great joy.”—St. Matthew, xi. 10. 


p Moderato. = 
=F 
1. The midnight stars their vi-gils keep O’er Ju - dea’s sol - enka plains; And far beyond _ its 
2. One beauteous star a- thwart the sky Shineslike a wondrous gem; The fair-est ef the 


3. Hark! how the heav’nly notesof joy, 


The midnight 


still - ness breaks ; And thro’ those rapturous 


Ueward of Wlerit. 


THE FARMER. 
Cheerfully. G.N.BORDMAN 


1. Wi -in 


-—---—4. 

the ro—sy light of mor , Goes the farmer on his way; 

2. When the peace-ful day is dy-ing, Sweetly then his rest shall come, 


Smiling as he  greetsthe morning, ‘Mid the fragrant hay. 
;,All the-world in slumber ly—ing, Welcome, welcome home. 
sa- cred shore, A ho- ly stillness reigns. When lo! from distant mountain tops, Ce - lestial greetings 
glit’ring train; The Starof Beth-le- hem. O’er all the land tri-umphant hosts,Their joyous praises 
speaks.“All praiseand glo-ry be to God,’ Is herald-ed to 
- CHO. Heay—en smile up— on_ his land; ess the hap—py farm 


Rerraln. 


rive; Tas Heav’n-born Prince of Peace is come, And - 


ry Is the skies, 
sing; A - dor-ing hearts pro-claim the birth’ Of C their Lord and King. ging out, e@ merry 
n vies “tear eat to man,” Resounds from ev’-ry height. 


Christmas bells, Ring ont your sweetest ! ForBeth-1 


m’s star is shining there, And Christ forever reigns. 


Meward of Writ. 


HALLELUJAH! PRAISE THE LORD. 


4 


Hal-le lu jah! let us sing, Prais-es to our Lord and King; 


Happy new Year! Happy new Year! Sweetly 
Happy new Year! Happy new Year! Blessings and freedom R 
Happy new Year! Happy new Year! Welcome once more, wi 


if 


God on high.”’ Hal-le lu jah! Hal-le lu jah! Hal-le lu jah! Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord! 


Joyful notes of triumph raise, 
Sounding forth his wondrous ways; 


1. ( Let the echoing hills re- ply, "Glo-ry be to - - - - - 


Bless his name forever more, 
Sound his praise from shore to shore. 


— The new “ Drum 
Song,” may be used 
in intermediate or 
grammar schools, 


Happy new Year! For-cst and mountain the ech -oes 
Happy new Year! Join-ing the cho - rus, their — 
Happy new Year! Thanks be to God for the 


p- py new Year. 


even in the absence 
of bass voices, by di- 
viding the altos and 
giving them the tenor. 
part. The refrain, 
marked P. P. P., 
should only be sung 
at the end of the sec- 
ond verse, as_ the 
finale to the song. 
Sing drum accompa- 
niment short and 
prompt. 


dim 


—s 


: Hail to the Happy new Year! 


(Copyrighted by Mrs. G. N. Bordman.) 


Department of Music. 


Edited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.” — Luther. 


Wuizte the children are looking forward to “ Merry Christmas,” 
tha brightest holiday of all the year, so dearly associated with the 
customary exchange of presents and the sight of the gorgeous tree 
with its accompanying festivities, doubtless the mind of the teacher 
also wanders away from the workshop to a Christmas feast, where 
under the evergreen and holly, the dear ones unite again with 
words of love and welcome. It is quite possible that in anticipa- 
tion of the holidays, cloud-pictures glowing with roseate hues and 
reflections of “ Home, Sweet Home,” will often rise in the midst 
of school recitations, and veil in momentary obscurity all material 
surroundings. The merriest songs, and heartiest rejoicings may 
well be sung around the Christmas board when, after long sepa- 
rations, the scattered members of great families meet once more, 
each with some heart tribute or sacred link, to make the circle 
beautiful and complete. 

A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to you all! Health, 
prosperity, plenty of “ goodies” to gratify your dainty appetites; 


SIGNATURES AND KEY-NOTES. 


Ques. — How is the signature of a piece of music written upon 
the staff ? 

Ans. — First, the Clef; second, the sharps or flats, to show the 
key; and third, the figures, which express the time. 

Q.—If there are no sharps or flats, what is the key? 

A.—The absence of sharps and flats indicates the natural key, 
or key of C. 

Q.—If there are no figures, what sign will express common time? 

A.—Common, or four-four time, may be expressed by the letter 
C, next to the Clef. 

Q.—If G is the key-note of a piece, what is placed next to the 
Treble Clef? 

A.—One sharp, which is written on the fifth line. 

Q.—If A is the key-note, what is written ? 

A.—The sign of a sharp on the fifth line, third space, and first 
space above. 

Q.— Where do we place the sign of two sharps ? 

A.—On the fifth line and third space. 

Q.— What expresses the key of flat ? 

A.—The sign of a flat on the third line, and fourth space. 

Q.—If£ we sing the scale of £ flat, what is the signature ? 

A.—The sign of a flat on third line, fourth space, and second 


plenty of those gifts to adorn your sanctums which so lovingly ex- | space. 


press remembrance; and most of all, friends fond and faithful, 
whose words of promise and good cheer will live in your hearts 
and sparkle like priceless jewels forever. 


— The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in log- 
ical words, can express the effect music has on us? A kind of in. 
articulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the 


a between the scale of Z natural, and 
E 
A.—E natural is the key of four sharps ; E& flat is the key of 
three flats. 

Q.— What is the difference between the scale of A natural and 
A flat? 

A.—A natural is the key of three sharps ; A flat is the key of 


infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that.—Car/yle. 


Sour flats. 


Q.—In the scale of A flat, how many flats are necessary, and 
what werd will they form? 

A.—Four flats ; B, E, A, D. 

Q.—How can we find the key of any piece in sharps? 

A.—Look in the signature for the /ast sharp ; the next note 
above that sharp is the key-note. 
Q.—What is the /ast sharp of three sharps, and the key-note ’ 
A.—Three sharps include F, C, and G; the next note adove G 
sharp is A natural ; therefore A is the key-note of three sharps. 

Q.—How can we find the key of any piece in flats ? 

A.—Find the /ast flat in the signature ; the fourth note éelow 
that flat is the key-note. ; 

Q.—How can we find the key of three flats? » 

A,—Three flats include B, E, and A; A being the last flat; the 
Sourth below is E flat, the key-note. 


THE LITTLE WIDE-AWAKES. 
(Song for Primary Schools.) 
Tune.—‘* Oh dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnny’s so long at the fair,”’ 
Oh dear, what would the nation be, 
Oh dear, what would the people be, 
Oh dear, what would the children be, 
Without the primary schools. 


No teachers with kindness, and friendship, and brightness, 
To root out the evils, and show us uprightness, 
No chance to instruct, with their gentle politeness,— 
Oh, what a dull world it would be. 
Chorus.—* Oh dear, what would the nation be,” etc. 


No jubilant voices in chorus uniting, 
No silver-voiced bell all our young hearts delighting, 
No pleasant rewards every effort requiting, 
How lonesome the hours would be. 
~ Chorus.—“ Oh dear, what would the nation be,” etc. 


No daily employment our hopes to encourage, 
Nobody to guide us to wisdom and knowledge, 
No starting in business, no fitting for college,— 
What idlesome paupers we'd be. 
Chorus.—“ Oh dear, what would the nation be,” etc. 


‘Now if you would know how we sharpen the senses, 
Why, step in the schoolroom, when study commences, 
For digging, and working down deep in the trenches, 


Ransacking for the truth we shall be. 
Chorus.—* Oh dear, what would the nation be,” etc. 


| 
= 
: Semi-Cho. Ist. 
— 
he 2nd. Chorus. A. 1st. 2nd. 
2 
(Copyrighted by Mrs. G. N. Bordman.) SS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. G. N. BorpMan. . 
Joyously. 
2's 
our mes-sen-gers bring; Happy new Year! 
your treasures so dear; Happy new Year! 
Refrain. very soft. rit. a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| | 
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Hindergarten Glessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY BE. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Liehenstein. 
CONVERSATION WITH VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 

Before Froebel had received the adverse decision upon his last 
petition, and was again and more deeply grieved by it, many 
bright sunbeams had penetrated the oppressive inflaence in the 
Marienthal and Liebenstein circles. The visits of many distin- 
guished persons brought him recognition and concurrence; and 
above all other things, the long prepared convention of teachers 
in September of that year, to whose judgment the public prohibi- 
tion gave enhanced significarce. 

Among other well-known persons living at that time in Berlin, I 
had excited the interest of Varnhagen von Ense for Froebel’s 
efforts, which were often a subject of discussion at our interviews, 

The increasing discouragement which took possession of the 
liberal thinkers, after the sad experiences which followed the hopes 
of 1848, when the idealist efforts for political reform failed throngh 
the selfishness, mediocrity, and rudeness of the masses, together 
with the exasperated feeling which called forth those measures of 
the magistrates that obstructed all progress and al] enlightenment, 
the minds of many thinkers had already turned to the necessity of 
a better education of the people. Diesterweg’s influence, and his 
demands in this regard, which had made hima martyr to his useful 
services, had also led many a politician who honored his useful ac- 
tivity, to regard the field of education as the one, above ail others, 
in which was to be gained the right ground and foundation for uni- 
versal reform, and an amelioration of manners and morals, 

When I once expressed to Varnhagen that the true friends of 
the people, the liberals in the best sense of the word, ought to 
turn their eyes, during this time of reactionary measures, to other 
fields of action besides the political one, and especially to look at 
Freebel’s work, he said: 

“ We will not quarrel about whether the hen or the egg came 
first, but in the present circumstances, it is not to be thought of to 
bring forward anything new, in any field whatever. Do not deceive 
yourself; we are already in the beginning of things which are to 
come, After the violent gagging, which is now going on, things 
will first grow much worse ; it must be so; no new epoch is born 
without storm and misery. The tatterdemalion from above wakes 
up the tatterdemalion from below, and the wild beast in humanity 
will first exhibit fitself. It is a blessed thought to me, that at my 
years, I shall not have to live through these coming battles.” 

“ But,” I rejoined, “ after the storm, comes better weather ; shall 
we not strew the seed, which will grow then, when its fruit is to be 
unity of life?” 

“Indeed we must,” said Varnhagen. ‘ You-know I believe un- 
doubtingly in the progress of humanity. The good and true will 
and must conquer, and even what is evil must smooth the way for 
them. But the historical Augean stable is not so quickly cleansed 
as you think ; $+ will last longer than I feared ; I see that in the 
circlins..cct 2% to-dav. But it shall not, on that account, be said 
that all good, whatever name it takes, is not to be furthered to the 
best of our ability. Even the better ecucation,—the real education, 
of the people (which we have not yet) must be silently prepared 
for, without the help of the ruling powers, indeed against their 
will. Otherwise, every new seed would only be trodden under foot.” 

“ But,” said I, “in the circle of the rulers, and their wealth of 
influence, are there no heads which have the insight to perceive 
that universal and especially moral culture, in the most various de- 
grees, is the only radical means against anarchy and destruction ?” 

“No, not at present, in those benighted circles where imbecility 
hinders all free outlook,” replied Varnhagen. “ Whom the dear 
God will ruin he strikes blind.” 

“ Yet,” he continued, “ [ cannot judge how far Froebel’s educa- 
tional idea has the task to work successfully upon the general human 
development; after what you have told me, I might assume that 
such importance belongs to it. See how slowly and unobserved 
the earlier pedagogical systems broke their way, although every 
votary of each thought the salvation of the world depended upon 
it, and fought for it with enthusiasm. What Froebel wishes to ef- 
fect lies in the far future. So far as his education has to do es- 
pecially with the new-born generation, it concerns the following 
ones. A consideration of our posterity is the holiest duty, but the 
present time has so much to do for itself, the nearest future is so 
encased in darkness, that little power and time are left for educa- 
tional improvements, When your house is burning over your head, 

you do not think of the improvement of your inner man, There- 
fore you must not expect to awaken a general enthusiasm for the 
cause for which you enthusiastically work.” 

“ All that is quite just,” I said. “ But I believe that in a time 
not far distant, there will be a general enthusiasm for a thing whose 
whole importance cannot be seen but by a few ; I know also that 
‘the presiding spirit is not in,haste,’ as Hegel says. St. Augustine 
said, ‘God is not in a hurry,’ that ‘the’development of things goes 
on very slowly.’ But I believe that the new idea must kindle souls, 
—if only individuals, Froebel’s idea requires our sex,—the ac- 
tivity of women,—for its success, Can they lay their hands in their 


laps in this time of fermentation and transition to new social forms, 
and look upon the general combat idly? That cannot and must 
not be, and there are signs enough at hand to proclaim that there 
is fermentation and the spirit of work in women’s souls now. The 
contradictory and ridiculous desires for the emancipation of women 
in our time, together with their false pretentions, testify to the per- 
version of newly-awakened powers. As soon as these are led into 
the right path, the disorder will cease, the pretentions will be 
silenced. All eyes will then be turned to the right way, that is, 
the path pointed out by God and nature ; but the voices of manly 
authority must direct. 

“On that account, I ask the men of mind whom I meet, to ac- 
cept this educational cause, and bring forward Froebel’s idea. 
Means are offered by it for the redemption of the female mind, 
since the unfettering of the mental powers is demanded for this 
work, in’a way that has never been tried. The highest demand of 
our time upon women is to work in this new education of men ; 
this is their appointed part in the present contest. 

“ If Rahel were still living, she would do me justice ; she would 
help me with her deep insight into man, her great love of child- 
hood. Her words, ‘ not the cultivated insight, so much as the cul- 
tivated will is the condition required for moral worth,’ express in 
brief what Froebel’s education is specially striving for,—the per- 
fect development of human energy.”’ 

The reference to Rahel immediately called out deep-emotion in 
Varnhagen ; he said, with increased feeling : 

“T must learn to know your Froebel, and so far as I can I will 
speak the word for him. In the coming summer I will take my 
vacation in Thuringen and go to Liebenstein, that you may take 
me to him,” 

And so it was, Atthe end of August, 1851, Varnhagen came 
to Liebenstein with Fraulein Assing and the old Dora. 

This visit was joyfully greeted by the princess Amely, as well as 
by Froebel, to both of whom I communicated Varnhagen’s propo- 
sition. The princess Amely longed, with the vivacity and eager- 
ness of eighteen years, for intercourse with masculine minds, and 
followed the movements of the time with ardent interest, 

“You will bring him immediately to us when he arrives,” she 
exclaimed, when we met at the house of the dutchess, on the even- 
ing before his arrival. 

When I informed Varnhagen of this invitation, he said: “ We 
must go to Froebel first.” And we went in the afternoon of the 
same day that he arrived. We found the pupils of the training 
school, withsome children, in front of the Marienthal house, play- 
ing, “*‘ Would you know how does the farmer?” The play pleased 
Varnhagen, who trolled this melody to himself for a long time 
afterwards. Froebel’s play-gifts were spread out upon the long 
table, which, after the first greeting, were already in hand for an 
explanation of the method. 

After Froebel had expressed the thought that “ only the history 
of the human race could offer the right guide for studying the be- 
ing of the mind and for guiding it correctly from childhood up,” he 
went on to say, with a smile, “‘ Apples were given in Paradise as 
the earliest means of knowlege, to the childhood of humanity ; I 
also have apples here for the saute purpose,—the balls of the first 
gift, clothed in rainbow colors, but not of a kind to be eaten. 

“In the beginning of haman culture, when our experience must 
be of a nature that can be grasped in the hand, and the pleasure 
of the senses is to be experienced by material tasting, and founded 
on material fact, the apples had to be eaten, That is no longer 
necessary. We can spare our children some of the first experi- 
ments which mankind has passed through, if we shall guide them 
aright. They must indeed become wise through their own experi- 
ence, but they need less rough experience; they no longer need to 
spoil their stomachs with sour apples. These balls are, as it were, 
ideal apples, which satisfy the higher needs of nourishment felt by 
the mind, and not by the palate, and impress the mind through 
the eyes.” 

Varnhagen laughed heartily, and said: “ Do you mean that you 
have to offer to human nature, developed and refined by thousands 
of years of culture, the means used for the development of the 
mind in the beginning of its existence ?”’ 

“That is it,” auswered Froebel; ‘we restrain the sins which 
spring from the beastly appetites when we direct the regards of the 
child to something that satisfies his higher ideal or spiritual wants ; 
wants which he brings into the world with him, and which crave 
satisfaction from the earliest infancy, as much as the body desires 
nourishment. 

“ The intellectual unconsciousness into which the child is born, 
proceeds into conscious being from the first moment of life. The 
incentives which are needed for awakening the powers of the soul, 
come first from impressions made by the external world ; and these 
must not be left to chance at this stage of human development. 
Chance is blind; education is to act with its eyes open. It was 
necessary to bring light upon the great chaos, in the beginning of 
creation, and God said, ‘Let there be light.’ Chaos still is pre- 
sented to every human eye that wakes into life ; for veiled in dark 
mist, a chaotic world surrrounds the newborn child. The task of 
education is to bring light into this darkness, order out of this 
chaos. 

« But how shall this be done? the senses are to be awakened as 
the organs of the mind, but not as the organs of mere sensuous 


pleasure, or of mere desires, as in the beast. Yet that is what 


‘happens if we aim at bodily nourishment alone, without giving 


food for the mind, which should never happen to the human-child 
of the present day. 

“ Now I wish to find the right forms for awakening the higher 
senses of my child; I must ask the whole organism of creation, 
the whole universe, for them ; I must go back from the particular 
to the general form, which contains the particulars within itself, 
and offers what is ¢ypica/,—the ground-form for the manifold phe- 
nomena of creation. Then come the qualities which are common 
to all things, and without which there is nothing knowable. I 
must seek objects in which the universal qualities of form, color, 


shown, 

“For this purpose I have not only forms for the child’s eyes 
which are to make him acquainted with the outward world that 
surrounds him ; I must have symbols which unlock his soul for 
the thought or spirit which is innate in everything that has come 
out of God’s creative mind. If the ripened mind is to know and 
understand this thought, its embodied form must make an impres. 
sion upon the yet unconscious soul of the child, and leave behind 
forms which can serve as analogy to the intellectual ordering of 
things. 

“What symbol does my ball offer to the child? that of smity, 
Out of unity of form all phenomena proceed, whether it is an orig- 
inal cell or a seed-corn, And everything in its development must 
strive again for unity, or perfection, —the flowers and the fruits, 
the heavenly bodies, and the organs of the human body, whose 
head represents the form of the ball, — all proceeds according to 
the law of the sphere. Unity as spirit, absolute unity, is God him- 
self; the universal spirit goes forth out of the All, and returns 
back to the All. ‘In God we live, and move, and have our being.’ 
Weare spirit out of God’s spirit, we are children of God, and 
therefore capable of finding and recognizing in all the works of 
God, within certain limits, our own mind, and with it God’s mind. 


“Unity! to know God is to know the highest, is the chief end 
of all knowledge, and at the same time is the beginning of all 
knowledge. The beginning must correspond to the end, as the 
end (the result) must correspond to the beginning, if perfection is 
to be reached. The beginning of the development of spirit is un- 
conscious being, the end is conscious being. These opposites are 
conditional upon each other (but are relative, not absolute) ; the 
steps of the whole development, or growing consciousness, lie be- 
tween, and unite beginning and end, ¢. ¢,, the unconscious being of 
the child and the conscious being of the ripe man, Therefore 
must the perceptions of unconscious childhood and the conceptions 
and ideas of the conscious mind of man also correspond. Do you 
agree with me ?” 

Varnhagen expressed his assent, 

“Am I not right, then, when I create such impressions upon.th 
child’s mind through material or concrete things, from the very be- 
ginning, according to the analogy that prevails in the universe be- 
tween spirit and body, and between thought and its embodiment, 
which are the symbols of conceptions and ideas in the spiritual or- 
der of things ? ' 

“ The chiid’s mind unconsciously seeks, must seek according to 
its organization, for the conditions upon which its development de- 
pends. He finds these conditions, and by degrees fulfills them 
through the things surrounding him; he receives impressions from 
the qualities of things, while his eye perceives in them form, color, 
size, number, etc. The great abundance of these things, which 
offer themselves chaotically to his unused senses, makes the earli- 
est work of the human soul a difficult one, and the impressions re- 
ceived are therefore indefinite and confused. Now what else is 
the education of the child’s mind from the beginning, than to make 
easy to it the perception of things, which is the task that is laid 
upon it? 

“ The greater the progress of culture, the more varied and nu- 
merous are the particulars of our surroundings ; the more difficult 
the perception and knowledge of them becomes, the greater is the 
task of the individuals, the more imperative it is to attain to knowl- 
edge and power. Hence a better and earlier preparation is neces- 
sary. This is obtained when the development of the mind is 
spared from round-about ways, when the senses, as organs of the 
mind, are furnished, from the beginning, with a guide to knowing ; 
and when,the particulars of the great chaotic mass stand out to 
the eyes, arranged in order. And surely those things must be 
chosen for this purpose which produce the most significant and de- 
cided impression of common qualities. 

“If the later instruction must select, arrange, and dispose its 
material, then, even more carefully is it necessary to do it for these 
first perceptions of the child, which are to be the source and found- 
ation of all later reception and learning. ; 

“Only those who recognize these thoughts as correct ones can 
understand what is the aim of my educational method.” 

(To be continued.) 


Errata.—lIn looking over the “ Reminiscences of Froebel,” we 
find many mistakes, and shall, before the end of the year, give a 
table of errata. It is but fair to the compositors to say that the 
mistakes are owing to a bad manuscript and the hurry of a weekly 
periodical, not permitting the translator’s repeated revision. 


— “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” See page 263. 


size, weight, etc., are to be perceived, one by one, and strikingly — 


. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


— The North Berwick High School was established in 1873, 
and is now a permanent institution and the pride of the town. 
Mr. B. R. Baston took charge of the school in September, and 
has engaged to teach a year. Under his hands the schools have 
all been graded, and we think the system of education is not sur- 
passed. The high and grammar schools have been especially suc- 
cessful under the present management. 

— The Maine Educational Association will meet at Bath, Dec. 
27, and will be in session three days. The programme, as far as 
arranged, is as follows: Letters and papers from Professor Cham- 
berlain of Brunswick, Professor Barbour of Bangor, the Rev. Dr. 
Hill of Portland, Mr. Perkins of Phillips, Mr. W. F. Bradbury 
of Cambridge High School, Professor Ladd of New Hampshire 
Normal School, Mr. Keys of Biddeford High School, Mr. Morrill 
of Portland High School, Mr. Robinson of the Bangor schools, 
Mr. Fish of Oldtown High School, and others will be announced 
as soon as known. 

— Portland schools keep 816 hours yearly, instead of 1,346 as 
formerly, and a “ Parent” thinks too much reduction has been 
made. 

— Prof. George N. Webber has concluded not to return to Mid- 
dilebury and take the chair of Intellectual Philosophy, as was ex- 


pected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

East Derry.—The senior class at the Adams Female Academy 
gave a brilliant entertainment at the Academy Hall, Thursday 
evening, Nov. 23, consisting of songs, instrumental music, recita- 
tions of poetry, and declamations. Last, but not least, a bounti- 
fu) supper, which spoke volumes of praise to the good cookery of 
the Derry House. The halls were elegantly decorated with flags 


* of many, if not of all, nations. The evening was full of enjoy- 


ment, and al] seemed happy, truestees, teachers, pupils, and visi- 
tors all joining in the entertainment. The next term will com- 
mence Dec. 13. 

LittTLeton. — The fall term of the high school closed on Tues 
day, Nov. 28, with rhetorical exercises. The examination was 
fully equal to past terms. The exercises were well performed. 
The attendance in the different departments has been as follows : 
High school, 113; grammar school, 66; intermediate department, 
63; second primary, 77 ; first primary, 87 ; total number of schol- 
ars, 405. . . . Mrs. Mattie G. Coffran has been elected to fill 
the vacancy in the grammar department caused by the illness of 
Miss Stevens. 

Concorp, — Miss Helen S. Webster, first-assistant teacher of 
High School, has resigned that position to take a similar position 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Two hundred dollars pays the expenses for a year at Hol- 
yoke Seminary, South Hadley. 

— Dog taxes go to the support of a free library in Medford 
Let him that runs help to read. 

— Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, has enjoyed a pros- 
perous term under its new principal, Miss E. M. Haskell. The 
catalogue includes 132 pupils. The winter term will commence 
Thursday, Dec. 28. 

— The Dean of the Boston University Law School suggests to 
those members of the class of ’77 who contemplate competing for 
the Hillard prize, as a subject, “The legal condition of married 
women.” 

— The public school property in Brockton is valued at $90,000, 
and there are over ten thousand six hundred books in the different 
libraries. Miss Marion B. Burgess, of Kingston, and 
Miss Annie E. English have been chosen to fill vacancies in the 
Whitman and Centre primary schools respectively. 

— Miss Laura Ball has resigned at the Park School, Milford, 
and Miss Mary J. Kelly has been promoted from the Claflin School 
to Miss Ball’s place ; Miss Sarah Burns has been transferred from 
the school in Braggville to the Claflin School, and Miss Minnie L. 
Mann, a new teacher, has been assigned to Braggville. 

— The Grafton High School, which has been under the efficient 
charge of Mr. C. L. Clay for the past three years, commenced its 
winter term Monday, the 4th inst., with Mr. Edmund P. Barker, 
of Westerly, R. I., as principal, and Miss Julia A. Putnam (as 
before) assistant. Mr. Barker is agraduate of Amherst, and comes 
with experience as a teacher, together with the best recommenda- 
tions. It is determined that the school shall maintain the same 
high standard of the past, though under the present disadvantage 
of financial retrenchment. It has the advantage of a two years’ 
preparatory course before entering, under a teacher of rare merit, 
making a six years’ course in all, after the commun school. The 
system works with perfect satisfaction and makes thorough 
scholars. 

— The programme of the State Teachers’ Association has not 
been received up to the moment of our going to press; hence we 
cannot publish it this week, as we promised in our last issue. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

WESTERLY.—The examinations of the Westerly schools appear 
to be conducted with system. The following is the programme for 
the first and second primaries : 

First Primary, — Miss Hull, — Tuesday, Dec. 5. — 9.10, Form ; 
9.30, Object Lesson; 9.50, Reading; 10.05, Gymnastics; 10.50, 
Number ; 11.20, Singing; 11.25, Spelling; 11.45, Drawing; 1.30, 
Reading; 2.00, Geography ; 2.25, Gymnastics; 2.30, Spelling ; 


in the high school at Lynn. She is a faithful and conscientious | 3-00, Singing; 3.10, Rhetoricals. 


teacher, and a lady of great influence with her pupils. . .. . 
The schools of Union district closed Friday, Nov. 24. The term 
has been a profitable one. The winter term will commence Dec. 11. 

East JArrrey. — The primary school closed Friday, Nov. 24. 
Twenty-seven scholars were not absent during the term, and this 
faithful attendance is deserving of notice. This school has been 
favored with several lectures on physiology by Dr. Bradley, who 
illustrated the subject by skeleton and charts; and the recitation 
of the school in physiology would do credit to older scholars. 

MARLBORO. — School in district No. 2 closed Nov. 24. The 
teacher, Miss Harrington, is evidently a superior one for a pri- 
mary school, possessing a remarkable faculty for governing. Num- 
ber of scholars, 57. 

— In a recent issue we made reference to the ponies of the 
Dartmouth students. We learn that since our graduation they 
have attained a larger growth, and are now known as Aorses. A 
more consistent name, surely. 


VERMONT. 

— The fall term of the Beeman Academy, New Haven, closed with 
very searching examinations. The students bore the test well, and 
many of them marked above go. The classes in Caesar, Anaba- 
sis, and Arithmetic merit particular mention as having passed un- 
usually fine examinations. 

— The Catholics of White River Junction are putting up a nice 
large schoolhouse near their church, and intend to have it com- 
pleted in season for the winter school. 

— Miss Rider, the new lady principal and teacher of natural 
sciences at Troy Conference Seminary, Poultney, is giving the 
school a very interesting series of lectures, accompanied by ex- 
periments. The new commercial department is proving a success, 
giving, as it does, the facilities of commercial colleges at a much 
reduced rate. 

— A reunion of the graduates of the State Normal School 
at Castleton took place Friday evening, Dec. 1. 

— From the last annual catalogue of New Hampshire Literary 
Institution we learn that the attendance for the past year has been 
as follows: Winter term, 129; spring, 175; summer 83; fall, 114. 

— Rev. C.D. Barrows, of Lowell, Mass., recently delivered an 
admirable lecture before the friends and students of Pembroke 

Academy on “ Imagination.” In the treatment of his subject the 
lecturer displayed much thought, and in its presentation exhibited 
ability far above the average lecturer. 


Second Primary,—Miss Coy,— Wednesday, Dec. 6.—9.15, Read- 
ing, A class; 9 53, Arithmetic, B class; 10.00, Gymnastics; 10.10, 
Oral Exercises; 10.45, Geography, A class; 11.10, Singing; 11.20, 
Spelling ; 1.45, Reading, B class; 2.10, Arithmetic, A class; 2.30, 
Singing; 2.40, Geography, B class; 3.00, Declamations. 

The grades above show the same system. 

— A school exhibition was given in Oakland Hall (Portsmouth) 
by four of the town schools, the rehearsals being mostly under 
the charge of Miss Sarah E. Roberts from Boston, now teacher 
in district No. 4. It was a decided success. The proceeds went 
to purchase maps, globes, etc., for the schools. 

— A Teachers’ Institute was held in Odd Fellows’ Hall (Little 
Compton) on Friday aud Saturday, Dec. 8 andg. Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell was assisted by N. W. Littlefield, J. Milton Hall, A. J. 
Manchester, and Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, of Providence. A good 
attendance and an excellent meeting. 

— The average length of the schools of the State for the year 
ending April 30, 1876, was nine months, an advance over any pre- 
vious report. The towns which exceeded the general average are 
as follows: Barrington, Bristol, Cranston, Cumberland, East Prov- 
idence, Jamestown, Johnston, Lincoln, Middletown, Newport, 
North Providence, North Smithfield, Providence, Pawtucket, 
Portsmouth, Smithfield, Warren, Warwick, Woonsocket. Every 
town in Bristol county exceeded the general average. 

— The fall term of the public schools generally closed on Fri- 
day last. Most of the schools were visited by the parents of the 
scholars and others interested in the cause of education. The 
schools were generally found to be in a flourishing condition, and 
making commendable progress. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— Nelson Morgan has commenced teaching the graded school at 
Poquonnoc, and a successful term is anticipated. 
— Mr. Wilcox, of Noank, informs us that his school has been 
decreased one-half by sickness. 
— The Mystic River and Mystic Bridge schools are prepar- 
ing for their vacation. The attendance has been large, and the 
progress satisfactory to the committees. 
— The State Teachers’ Institute, held in Stonington, last week, 
was quite generally attended. It increased in interest from Tues- 
day noon until] Thursday noon, when it adjourned. The meetings 
were addressed by Commissioners Apgar, of New York, and 


Stockwell, of Rhode Island. Mr. Lockwood, of New Jersey, 
gave a very interesting account of the oyster. On Wednesday 


afternoon Mr. Frost, principal of the Westerley schools, spoke of 
the causes of disorder in schools, and the remedies used by him. 
Mr. Bueklyn addressed the Institute on Thursday morning. All 
of the students of the Mystic Valley Institute were in attendance 
on Thursday. * 


IOWA. 

BURLINGTON is a city of about 25,000 inhabitants, and located 
on the west bank of the “ Father of Waters.” In Burlington 
there are eight grammar schools, most of which are seven-room 
buildings; and one high-school building, centrally located. 

There are employed one superintendent, at a salary of $2,000; 8 
principals of grammar schools, at a salary of $1,000 each; and, 
in the high school, a principal at a salary of $1,500; a professor 
of Latin and German, a professor of Mathematics, and a profes- 
sor of Science, each at a salary of $1,100. There are about sixty 
lady assistants in the different buildings, whose salaries are $40.00 
and $50.00 per month, in the grammar schools, and $6500 in the 
high school. The school year consists of forty weeks of actual 
teaching. There is also employed a music teacher at a salary 
of $1,200. 

There is a Normal or Training School connected with the 
schools, where graduates of the high school are trained, for one 
year, in the art of teaching, particular attention being given to 
primary teaching. It has proven a success thus far. 

There is a seven years’ course in the grammar schools, and four 
years in the high school. There is no text-book in grammar used, 
particular attention being given to composition-writing in the gram- 
mar schools and English literature in the high school. ‘There is 
an oral course in grammar, however, beginning early in the course. 

The subject of a teachers’ and pupils’ library is being agitated 
at this time, and any suggestions in regard to this matter, from 
those who have had experience in that line, would be =e 
received by those having that matter in charge. 

A number of our teachers are taking the JOURNAL, and feel 
themselves amply paid for the expense incurred. It is proving a 
welcome weekly visitor to our “ Prairie State.” 


OHO. 


— A National Music Teachers’ Convention will be held at Del- 
aware, Ohio, during the holidays. Church music, Sunday-school 
music, and musical terms are among the topics to be treated. 

— One-half of the freshmen class at Kenyon College were con- 
ditioned in spelling, on being admitted this year. 


MINNESOTA. 

RED WING. — Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
for the month of Nov., 897; average daily attendance, 822.2; per 
cent. of attendance on an average membership, 9; per cent. of 
punctuality, 99.5. The schools of this city are thoroughly graded, 
and are doing excellent work. 


COLLEGES. 


Iowa COLLEGE,—This is the oldest of the colleges in Iowa, 
having observed its quarter centennial in 1875, and has recently 
been the recipient of gifts,—mostly in Western lands,—to the es- 
timated value of $31,000. The funds realized will not for some 
time be available; $20,000 of the amount the donor intends for a 
new professorship. The college has suffered from the hard times, 
and also from the multiplication of other institutions, its geograph- 
ical position being central. It draws students from all parts of 
the State, notwithstanding, and always has a number of students 
from Eastern States, on account of the standard of requirements 
and instruction. The total annual expenses, including room-rent, 
furniture, fuel, lights, board, washing, and books, and not includ- 
ing tuition,—which is “ remitted in the college course to those who 
require it,” says the catalogue, — range from $117 per annum to 
$197, less than two-thirds the lowest figures given by Mr. Charles 
F. Thwing in Scribner's for November: ‘The economical stu- 
dent is graduated at Beloit for $800; at Dartmouth for $1,200; at 
Harvard for $1,800,"—at Iowa for $600. or less, the average ex- 
penses above named being about $150. There are three four 
years’ courses of study, the College Classical, the College Scien- 
tific, and the Ladies’ Course, and in each the number of students 
is increasing, notwithstanding more rigid requirements, and fre- . 
quent “conditions.” Professorships of Anglo-Saxon and Music 
are among the more recent ones, — those of Modern Languages 
and the Theory and Practice of Teaching are gathering endow- 
ments, together with the lady-principalship filled by Miss Ellis, so 
honorably connected with Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

THE MARYVILLE COLLEGE, at Maryville, East Tennessee, 
claims to be the cheapest college in the United States. In the 
College Boarding Hall, where the president and his family and 
other teachers board with the students, abundant and wholesome 
food is furnished at $80.00 for the college year of forty weeks. 
Then add to this $45.00 for tuition, room-rent, incidental tax, 
washing, lights, and fuel, and you have $125, — the sum total. 
Students boarding themselves in clubs diminish the abave by $40. 


— Two boys were convicted of truancy in Portsmouth on the 
14th ult. One paid $6.90 costs, and gave bonds to go to school 


for six months, and the other was sent tothe reform school. 
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New Publications. 


A DicTIONARY OF MusicaL TERMs. Edited by J. Stainer, M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Magdalen College, Oxford, and W. A. Barrett, Mus. 
Bach., St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Eng. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 


American teachers and students in music have in this volume a 
long-needed, and much desired dictionary of musical terms. The 
able editors and contributors have evinced commendable skill, and 
a wise discrimination by eliminating from the vast number of words 
and topics appertaining to music, precisely those that practical ex- 
perience and a comprehensive knowledge of the wants of musical 
students rendered most essential, and yet not increase the 
bulk of the book to an inconvenient size. Still we find most 
of the terms met with in scientific and theoretical compositions, as 
well as those more commonly used, discussed and fully illustrated 
by examples, giving correct outlines of fact and theory adequate 
to inform the amateur, and guide the advanced classical student, 
wisely for their own profit, in reading and practice. 

We find the most satisfactory evidences of thoroughness and 
tact displayed throughout. We especially commend the articles 
on the organs of the human ear and larynx,—being scientifically 
accurate and practically valuable, not only to students of music, 
but to those interested in elocution and oratory. It is a book no 
teacher can afford to be without. The history, construction, and 
use of musica! instruments make entertaining articles. “ Accent,” 
Accompaniment, Anthem Arrangement, Ballad, Bells, Cadence, 
Cathedral Music, Chanting and its history, Choristers and their 
trials, Choruses and their formation, Expression, Harmony, Hymn 
Tunes for Church use; Metre, Notation, Opera, Oratorio, Scale, 
Tablature, and others, are treated at length, furnishing information 
useful and indispensable to all who aim at thoroughness in musical 
culture. In fact, every teacher’s desk, student’s bookcase, and ref- 
erence library in America should have this companionable book. 


“AN ALPHABET IN FINANCE: a Simple Statement of Permanent 
Principles, and their application to Questions of the Day. By 
Graham McAdam, With Introduction by R. R. Bowker. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1876 


The author believes that the average man does as well as he 
knows. Knowledge wanting is a good reason for inability to ac- 
tion. Hence the people should have a more thorough insight into 
the principles of trade, business, government. A democracy finds 
its true safeguards alone in the full dissemination and free discus- 
sion of the elements of social and political economy. Its failure to 
secure the best results flow from the fact that the average man acts 
from partisanship or baser motives, or, worst of all, from complete 
ignorance of the science and art of government. True partisanship, 
in the author’s opinion, is a balance of brains, not a count of votes. 
This is an ideal democracy, it is true. When America will reach 
it, is a serious problem. 

The work before us relates to the origin of money ; the choice of 
gold, its qualities ; the standard unit, money a creation of govern- 
ment; gold self-regulating; the credit system as a bank note money; 
convertible bank-notes; inflation, fractional currency, foreign ex- 
change, banking, the silver scheme, resumption, etc. Will not 
some of our teachers try this work in their schools as a text-book, 
on a subject too long neglected in the primary instruction of our 
business men ? 


Lonc Look Hovuss. A Book for Boys and Girls. By Edward 
Abbott. Silhouette illustrations, by Helen Maria Hinds, Bos- 
ton: Noyes, Snow & Co, 


This new house publish the first of a series of books by the au- 
thor of this volume. The series will be called the “ Long Look 
Books,” avd aré intended to afford instructive and wholesome read- 
ing for boys and girls, of from six to twelve years of age. We 
think the author has begun well in the course he has laid out, and 
if his success does not equal that of his father in the writing of 
those famous juveniles, “ The Rollo Books,”’ it will not be for wast 
of a true spirit on the part of the author, or an appreciation of the 
real wants of childhood in the line of literature. If the sensational 
stories, which are now written for our youth, could be laid aside, 
and a course of reading on subjects connected with common life 
written in a pleasing and an instructive style, could be substituted, 
great good would follow. The book before us is thoroughly good 
from first to last. The boy or girl who reads it will be a wiser and 
a better child for its perusal, and when it is read in the family, it 
will awaken a great deal of pleasant talk about the subjects, such 
as, A House for Comfort, Materials, Contracts and Builders, 
Foundations, Framing, Slates and Slating, Lighting by Gas, Water. 
Works, Heating Apparatus, Moving In, The First Callers, etc. 
The silhouette illustrations are beautiful, and remarkable as the 
productions of a girl only twelve years of age. They are studies 
for old heads as well as young ones. Long Look House will have a 
great sale, for it deserves4t. 


GERMAN WirHouT GRAMMAR OR Dictionary: A Guide to 
Learning and Teaching the German Language according to the 
Pestalozzian Method of Teaching by Object Lessons. By Dr. 
Zur Brucke, superintendent of German Instruction in the public 
schools of Lake and Hyde Park, district No. 2. Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs & Co. ; 1876. Price 50 cents. 


The author claims that by the conversation-method of teaching 
German he can interest classes without the tedious details of gram- 
mar. The pupil begins at once to speak German, using the words 
which the teacher puts into the questions. The fifty lessons here 
given were taught after this fashion last year to 200 children, and 


80 satisfactory have been the results that the author has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the German instruction in all the Engle- 
wood schools, including nearly 3000 children, The success rests 
with a living teacher, daily using a living language, and requiring 
his pupils to speak and write it. 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. Second Series. Vine and Olive: or, 
Young America in Spain and Portugal, A stor¥ of Travel and 
Adventure. By Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Boston: Lee 
& Shepard ;—New York: Chas. T.” Dillingham : 1876. 


This volume contains a vast amount of useful information, relat- 
ing to the geography and history of Spain, Portugal, and the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The author has obtained his materials 
for the book by travel in the peninsula, and has interwoven just 
enough of romance to make the volume entertaining to young peo- 
ple. This is the fifth of the series of “ Young America Abroad,” 


commennced ten years ago, and will be completed in one more 
volume. 


THE STUDENT’s MyrHoLocy: a Compilation of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thebetan, Scan 
dinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance 
with standard authorities, Arranged for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By C. A. White. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 


The author appears to have exercised a wise discrimination in 
treating of the Mythology of the ancients. It aims to meet a want 
felt in the elementary schools, and is arranged as a practical book 
for use in the class-room, It presents the classic fables in their 
simplest and most poetic form, The supplement gives a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of authors mentioned in the volume, which adds 
to its value. 


SNIP AND WHIP, and Some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard ;—New York: Chas. T. 
Dillingham ; 1876, 

It is an entertaining and lively juvenile, and will be sought for 
by young readers eagerly. If such words as “golly,” ‘ douse,” 
“ sky-high,” “tip-top,” “stunners,” and others, had given place to 
those of more elegance in dialogue, it would be more in accordance 
with our ideas of youthful culture. We quote one complete sen- 
tence, which we think might be improved in style : *‘ You shet up, 
you old grump, you ; or I’!] hit you ’n the snout.” 


PLUTARCH’s Lives oF ILLUsTRIOUS MEN. Corrected from the 
Greek and revised. By A. H. Clough, Esq., late professor of 
English Language and Literature at University College, London. 
Royal 8vo, Boston; Little, Brown & Co, Price, cloth $4.00, 
sheep $5.00. 

To the student and teacher it is an indispensable book ; ably 
edited, and contains the entire text of the expensive edition in five 
volumes. Its scholarly preface is not the least valuable of its 
contents. 


THE AMERICAN HAND-BOook of Industrial Drawing, for Schools 
and Home Instruction. A simple application of practical geom- 
etry to the daily wants of the mechanic and artisan, with a com- 
plete explanation of the use of instruments as applied to architec- 
tural and mechanical drawing. By C. A. Emery. To be pub- 
lished in four parts, each complete in itself, by Milton Bradley & 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN LETTER-BOOK, for every letter-writer. Nor: 
A record of address, date, and contents of letters, and postal cards 
sent, and date of receipt of answers. In tasteful heavy paper 
covers ; price 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen, 

Number 2: Same as No. 1, with the addition of a bound pack- 
age of writing paper, with sheets perforated, so as to be easily torn 
off after the letters are written. Important answers can be attached 
with mucilage to the slips from which the letters have been re- 
moved. Price 25 cents each. No 2, with blotter, Dixon pencil 
and point protector, steel pen, and six sample envelopes. Price 
4o cents each, Envelopes to accompany the American Letter- 
Book, at current prices, A few advantages of No. 2 are, (1) No 
waste of paper; (2) costs but little more than the same amount of 
paper unbound ; (3) portable, and every way convenient. Address, 
J. D. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


— Walker’s Self-adjusting Book-rack is a valuable invention, and 
should have a large sale, as a reward to the owner for his skill and 
design. It holds the books compactly and firmly in place, and 
when one is removed it closes up the space occupied by it. It will 
be a desirable holder of the books on your school-desk and library 
table. 

— Bartley’s Improved System of School Records includes a 
Monthly term, card which teachers will find very useful. It is pre- 
pared expressly for schools of all grades, and will save teachers 
labor and expense in preparing their own forms. Published by 
Taintor Brothers & Co,, New York. 


—“ The Life and Times of William Samuel Johnson, LL.D.” 
upon which the Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of Connecticut, has been en- 
gaged for some time, is nearly ready for publication by Hurd & 
Houghton. Dr. Johnson was an early president of Columbia Col. 
lege, and prominent in Revolutionary _politics, and much informa- 
tion of State, Church, and society a hundred years ago may be 
looked for in the book. 

— “The Story of Uncle Tom, told by Himself,” is announced for 
republication in London. This is the autobiography of Josiah 


Henson, of whom Mrs. Stowe speaks of in the warmest terms, 
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“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 
rage Boston, Dec. 1, 1876. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

DEAR Sir :—I have examined with great satisfaction, and even 
delight, your most admirable lithograph likeness of the great 
Agassiz. It is perfectly like him, and one of the very best litho- 
graph likenesses I have ever seen. 


Yours respectfully, Gero. B. EMERSON. 


Boston, Dec, 4. 
Your lithograph portrait of Agassiz, the great naturalist and ed- 
ucator, is before me. I DO NOT SEE HOW IT COULD BE BETTER 
IN ANY RESPECT. I am one of those who give thanks for the 
production of so good a likeness of this great and good man. 

Truly yours, CHARLES HUTCHINS. 

Boston, Dec. 4. 
Your lithograph of Professor Agassiz seems to me to be an ex- 
cellent likeness, remarkably natural and life-like. 


B. F. Tween, 
. School Supervisor, Boston. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Educational Art-Union Pictures ! 


THE PORTRAIT OF 


Agassiz, Teacher,” 


Will be added to those of 


HORACE MANN and EMMA WILLARD. 


§@ Every Subscriber the Recipient of an 
Art-Union Picture. 


The great demand for these large and beautiful lithographs, by 
the justly celebrated artist, BAKER, has lead us to procure a life- 
portrait of the great Scholar, Scientist, and Teacher, 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


This splendid lithograph should be 
IN EVERY HOUSE, 
IN EVERY SCHOOL, 
IN EVERY OFFICE, 
IN EVERY LIBRARY, 
IN AMERICA, 


HOW TO SECURE THEM. 


To Secure One Portrait.—Every one now a snbscriber can 
become a member of the Edncational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, 
postage prepaid by us, by renewing his snbscription to this journal 
for 1877, and remitting $3.00, so as te reach us on or before Jan. 1, 
1877. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription 
has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union, 
Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, 
and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. , 
Any who have paid into 1877 can secure either portrait, by renew- 
ing for one year before their subscriptions expire, or by sending a 
new subscriber, 
To Secure Two Portraits.—Amny who are now subscribers 
can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEW subscriber for 
1877; or they can secure it by renewing their own for two years, 
and remitting $6.00. . 
ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the 
Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by subscribing 
for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or 
both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two new sub- 
scribers. 
1@™ These portraits will be ready for delivery December 1, and 
will be sent by us post-paid, All orders will be filled in the order 
they are received. ‘hose renewing first will receive their pictures 
first. Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


A. J. Chase is the agent of an amusing 
“* Game of Fortune,” which pleases old and young, 
or rather all young-old folks. The first trial gave 
us “riches and honor,” and we know that the 
game is reliable! Confucius would have spent a 
lifetime without knowing all the secrets of this 
wonderful toy. 


Our readers will notice, in another column, 
the advertisement of the “Irving Military Acad- 
emy,” which combines all the facilities of a first- 
class military school with a thorough commercial 
course without extra charge. 


Swarthmore College, under the control of . 


the “Friends,” Edward H. Magill, President, is 
located in Delaware county, Penn., and is an insti- 
tution worthy of patronage. 


The Dixon Pencil. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BANK Nore Co., 
142 Broapway, P. O. Box 781, 
New York, July sth, 1876. 
The Dixon Pencil Co. : 

My Dear Sir.—Through our kind friend, Mr. 
S. J. Dennis, I was induced to try your Dixon 
Pencil (though very much wedded to the Faber), 
and from a careful trial, now of several months, I 
am perfectly satisfied they far exceed anything I 
have ever used. I have taken pleasure in giving 
to one and another in our business, and there is 
but one opinion in regard to them, that of perfect 
satisfaction. Wo. MAIN SMILLIE, 

Chief of the Art Department. 


The above letter refers to the Dixon American 
Graphite Pencils. Send 25 cents for samples. 
They will more than satisfy you. 

DIXON PENCIL COMPANY, 
97 a Jersey City, N. J. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Suet Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


Artists’ Hlaterials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


33 & 35 CornHILL, Boston. 


HENRY D. NOYES, 


Late of Nichols & Noyes and Noyes, Holmes & Co.; now 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


Publishers and Stationers, 
13% Bromfield St., Boston. 


—o—— 


School Books and School Requisites 


SUPPLIED TO ORDER. 
Subscriptions for all Periodicals received at Club Rates. 
Printing and Binding in Every Style. 
iW Holiday Goods and Games —£% 
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IN VARIETY. c 


Attractive Books. 


Student Life at Harvard. 
By a Graduate. s2mo. Cleth. $1.75. 


In the Sky Garden. 
By Lizzie W. Cuameney. Illustrations by J. Wells 
pney. (“Champ.”) Sm. sto. Cloth. $2.00. 


Long Ago: A Year of Child Life. 


By E Gray. Illustrated f desi Susan 

Hale Bilen Hale, and Julm P. Dabney. somo. 
The of Our ° 

16mo. unique. Iilus- 


“We don’t know of a better book to place in the hands of 
mothers to read to their children during the i 
evenings.” —N. £. Journal of Education. 


Ancient History. 
By Joun L.D. New and Revised Edition. 
mmo Cloth 00. 


«"« A book that every teacher should own. 
a books sent post-paid, on receipt of 
LOCE WOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishess, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


-ENGLAND BUR 
NEw te Hawley. EAU OF EDUCATION, 
information, 


For circulars and address F. B. Swow. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


A NEW EDITION 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Corrected from the Greek and Revised by 
A. H. CLOUGH, ESQ., 
Late Prof. of Eng. Lang. and Lit. at Univ. Coll, London. 
Royal S8vo. Cloth, $4.00; Sheep, $5.00. 

This is a reprint of the text of the edition in five volumes. 

“ The reputation of the editor asa classical scholar of high 
attainments, and an acute and judicious critic, commends 
its edition to the attention of the historical student as well as 
to the general reader.””"—N. Y. Tribune. 

** One of the most delightful books in the world, one of the 
few universal classics, appears for the first time in a transla- 
tion worthy of its merits.””—Atlantic Monthly. 

“It will become, we think, the standard translation of our 
ibraries.”,—London Athenzum. 

** Mr. Clough’s work of love for the old Chzronean bi 
rapher is not out of place. Revised in accordance with his 
own excellent taste and scholarship, he has done good ser- 
vice to the cause of literature.’’— London National Review. 

“Mr. Clough’s work is worthy of all praise.””—Lotdon 


* Altogether, in this new version of Mr. Clough’s, we 

ly welcome a valuable work, undertaken and executed 

the right man, in the right spirit, and as such we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

_ “Mr. Clough has made innumerable corrections, altera- 
tions, and improvements in the old text ; probably one-half of 
the whole is new. His emendations are made with a skill- 
ful hand, preserving with care the simplicity, and sort of ar- 
chaic flavor of the primitive text. It is virtually a new book.” 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its Products, 
and its people are given in the Kansas Farmer. a 1o-page 
Weekly Farm and Family Journa!, now in its rsth year. 
Postage paid, 3 months for 50 cents. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kas. 


Has gray taken a high place among agricultural jour- 
nals.—N. ¥. Tribune....-It has been conducted with en- 
ergy and ability, and we have considered it among the best 
of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the Great 
West.—Practical Farmer. Philadelphia, Pa-...Maj. Hud- 
son is a clear and vigorous writer, a man of decided opinions 
on questions of pub!ic interest.—Rural American. (Mo.) 


ANOTHER 


TREMENDOUS 
BOOK SALE. 


A. W. LOVERING. 


Redivivus! New and Splendid Store! 


100,000 BOOKS 


At Lower Prices than Ever Before Known in the 
History of the World! 


Just Received, 500 sets TREVELYAN’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, 2 vols., which I will 
sell at $2.00 per set; alsohave just received ONE THOU- 
SAND sets CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA, latest 
edition. 

FOR ONE MONTH I will offer such Bargains in Liter- 
ature as were never before known. My stock is complete, 
and every book wanted can be found at my New Store. 
Entrance to New Store through the 
Archway under Marlboro Hotel. 


No. 399 Washington St. 
A. W. LOVERING. 


“An exquisite Gift Book of intrinsic value.” 


The Silver Treasury, 
Being the Holiday Edition of 
POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT AND IDA M. E Lior. 
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With six illustrations on steel. Square 16mo. Cloth, extra 
gilt, with silver stamping. $1.75. 
“A collection med with discrimination and intelli- 
teach anid as trighht pa ing.” 
and as a spring morning.’’— 
Wilmington Review. 


Aso Reapy, 


Outlines of the History of Philosophy, 
By JOHN J. ELMENDORYF, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Racine College. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

“ A volume aiming to present in a condensed form a syl- 
and recitation. . . . For 
the instructor and for the private reader a guide-book of the 
most valuable kind, indicating at once ay tho fontes, and 
showing him how his reading should be directed.” —College 
Mercury. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Firru Ave., NEW YORK. 


Complete Catalogue sent on application, 97a 


‘‘Its present popularity is the result of 
pure merit.” — Commercial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“ There is not a dull page between its 
covers.” — Y. Zimes. 


‘*In fact, The Galaxy is a ‘star’ mag- 
azine.” — Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Why Not Subscribe 


The GALAXY 
FOR 1877? 


IT IS 
The Best American Magazine. 
NO FAMILY CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT. 


It gives more Good and Attractive Reading Matter 
for the Money than any other Periodical 
or Book published in the Country, 


PRICE $4.00 PER YEAR. 
WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE. 


Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


-No. 8 Murray Street, 


97a NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


Great Novel 
NOW READY: 


at Point of Honor. 


It is a most charming story by the author of “‘ ArcHig 
Lovett,” “ We to Visir Her?” Lean, a 
Woman oF Fasuton,” “ Steven Lawrence, Ysoman,” 
“Tue ORDEAL For Wives,” and other brilliant novels. 
One vol., 12mo, bound in fancy cloth and black stamping, 
price $1.50; bound with paper covers, $1.00. 

“* Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest of the 
novel-writers ot the day.””—Boston Journal. 

** Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she has 
few equals of either sex.’ —Journal, Chicago. 

**Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living female 
novelists of England.’’—Press, Philadelphia. 

**Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 
among novelists with Wilkie Coliins, Charles Reade, and 
Geerge Eliot.’””— Times, St. Louis. 


Novels Recently Published. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
1. Ought We to Visit Her? 8vo, $1.00 or $1.75 
do. 


2. Archie Lovell, = do, 

3. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, “ do, do. 
4. Philip Earnscliffe, - do. do. 
5. Leah, a Woman of Fashion, “ do. do. 
6. Estelle, 12mo, $1.00 or $1.50 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
1. Lady Judith, 8Svo, $1.00 or $1.75 
2. Linle Rochford, do. 


3. Dear Lady Disdain, 4 do. do. 
4. A Fairy Saxon, 12mo, $1.00 or $1.50 
5. Paul Massie, 7. ao do. 


$1.75 
2.00 


Tempest Tossed, by Theo. Tilton, 
Life on the Plains, by Gen. Geo. A. Custer, ill., 


The Complete Life of 


Gen. GEO. A. CUSTER, 


EMBRACING 
His Brilliant | Life Wonderful 
Exploits in Indian Warfare. 


He was the Best Purely Cavairy Officer this 
Country has ever Seen. 


HE WAS THE ABLEST INDIAN FIGHTER WE 
HAVE EVER HAD, 


His life was a perfect romance. His name recalls nothin 
but brilliant d of daring and romantic courage, and all 
that is noble and charming. 

Every one will read this book. It will be ele- 


gantly illustrated. 


a Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


g7a . 8 Murray St. NEW YORK. 


9 Used in the Public Schools, 
New York. 
Text-Book only 
One Dollar. 
B 


NIC Lepibie. 
SHORT-HAND. 


Teachers’ Bibles, 
NEW LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


This is the large type Bible, printed on fine writing-paper, 
with one inch margin for making notes, bound in the best 
levant, kid-lined, silk-sewed. 


Price, with Bible Text-Book $14.00 
Scripture Index 13.00 
REGULAR EDITIONS 


Teachers’ Bible, 


In various Sizes and Bindings, 


Ranging in Prices from $4 to $11. 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
“Agent (N, E. Branch) Am. Tract Society, 
23 Franklin St., Boston. 


Address 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. YOUMANS: 


This periodical was started (in 1872) to promote the 
diffusion of valuable scientific knowledge, in a 
readable aud attractive form, among all 
classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no 
other magazine in the U. S. 


Nine volumes have now appeared, which are filled with in- - 
structive and interesting articles, and abstracts of articles, orig- 
inal, selected, translated, and illustrated, from the pens of 
the leading scientific men of different countries. Accounts of 
important scientific discoveries, the application of science to 
the practical arts, and the latest views put forth concerning 
natural phenomena, have been given by savants of the high- 
est authority. Prominent attention has been also devoted to 
those various sciences which help to a better understanding 
of the nature of man, to the bearings of science upon the 
questions of society and government, to scientific education, 
and to the conflicts which spring from the progressive na- 
ture of scientific knowledge. 

Tue Poputar Science has long since ceased 
to be an experiment. It has passed into a circulation far be~ 
yond the mest sangnine hopes at first entertained, and the 
cordial and inteliigent approval which it has everywhere met, 
shows that its close and instructive discussigns have been 
well appreciated by the reading portion ot the American pee- 
ple. It has not been its policy to make 1 promises of 
great things to be done in the future, but rather to appeal 
to what it has already accomplished as giving it a claim 
upon popular patr. nage. But no pains will be spared to im- 
prove it and make it still more worthy of liberal ret 
and still more a necessity to the cultivated classes of the 
country. 

The. following quotations illustrate the way it has been 
habitually spoken of by the press: 

“ That there is a place for THe Porutar Science 
MoNTHLY, no one can doubt who has watched the steady 
increase of interest in scientific investigation manifested in 
this country, not only by a select class, but by the entire 
community.’”—[New York Times. 

“We think it is not too much to say that this is the best 

rst number of any magazine ever published in America.” — 

New York World. 

** A journal which promises to be of eminent value to the 
cause of popular education in this country.””—[N. Y. Tribune. 

“It is, beyond comparison, the best attempt at journalism 
of the kind ever-made in this country.” —[Home fooreal. 

‘It is just what is wanted by the curious and progressive 
mind of this country, and ought to be widely circulated.” — 
(New York Evening Post. 4 ‘ 

“* It is the first successful attempt in this country to popu- 
larize science in the pages ofa monthly.””—{N. Y. School 
Journal. 

**THe MonTu_y has more than fulfilled all the promises 
which the publishers made in the prospectus of the publica- 
tion.’’—[{ Niagara Falls Gazette. 

“This is a highly-auspicious beginning of a useful and 
much-needed enterprise in the way of publication, for which 
the public owe a special debt of obligation to Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co.”’—{ Boston Gazette. 

“This new magazine, in our estimation, has more merit than 
the whole brood which have preceded it.””—[Oswego Press. 

“In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit in the 
plan of this new monthly.’’—{ Buffalo Courier. : 

‘This is one of the very best of periodicals of its kind 
published in the world. Its corps of contributors comprise 
many of the ablest minds known to science and literature. 
It is doing a great and noble work in popularizing science, 
and promoting the growth of reason, and levelin e battle- 
ments of old superstitions reared in the childhood of our race 
before it was capable of reasoning.”” —{The American Med- 
ical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. - 

“This magazine is worth its weight in gold, for its service 
in educating the people.””—{The American Journal of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tur Poputar Science Montuty is published in a la 


octavo, handsomely —< on clear type, and, when the 
subjects admit, fully illustrated. Each number contains 128 


TERMS: $5.00 per Annum, or 50 Cents per Number. 


PosTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED 


STATss. 
A new volume of the Poputar Scrence ins with the 
numbers for May and Nove each year. Subscriptions 


may commence from any date. Back numbers suppli 


Now Ready, Vols.I., I1., III., IV., V., V1., VII., 
VIII., and IX., of the Popular Science Monthly, 
embracing the Numbers from 1 to 54 (May, 1872, to a 
mpg 2 he 8 vo. Cloth, $3.50 per vol. Half morocco, 

.50 per vol. 

For Sale, Binding Cases for Vols. I., IL, IIL., IV_, 
V., VI., VIL. VILL, IX., of the Popular ence 
Monthly. These covers are prepared expressly for bind- 
ing the volumes of THe PoruLar Scimnck MONTHLY as 
they appear, and will be sent to Subscribers on receipt of 
price. Any binder can attach the covers ata trifling ex- 
pense. Price, 50 cents each. y 


AGENTS WANTED. Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


q7b 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 
| 
| 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥CURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHART OF HISTORY. 


That beautifully-illuminated work of many years, by the 
Hon. S. C. ApaMms, of Oregon, is by common consent the 
most elaborate and practically ul Chart ever offered: 


ient, Mediaeval, and Modern. 
Ancien N. C. GODDARD, N. E. Agent, 
Mass. 


WALKER’S PATENT 
Self-Adjusting Book Rack. 


USEFUL for Teachers, Students, 
Professional Men, and all who have 
occasion to keep several books within 
easy reach. 

; When one or more books are re- 
moved, it adjusts itse/f to those remaining. . 
Circulars sent on application. 
NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
1344 Bromrie_p Street, Boston. 
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Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the om lest to the most e'aborate, 
at reasonable rates. 
done promptly and at BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 


ler, Prof. Tyndall. Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, Prof. Huxley, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, R.A. Proctor, 
Francis Power Cobbe, the Doke 
of Argyll, Jas. A. Froude, Mra. 
Muloch, Mrs.Oliphant, Mrs. Al- 
exander, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, Geo.MacDonald, Wm, 
Black, Anthony Trollope, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, 
Francis Galton, W. W. Story, 
Auerbach, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


9 

Littell’s Living Age. 

Jan. 1. 1877, THe Livinc AGe enters upon its 132d vol- 
ume, with the continual commendation of the best men and 
journals of the country, and with constantly increasing suc- 
cess. In 1877 it will fornish to its readers the productions of 
the foremost authors above named and many others, 
embracing the choicest Serial and short Stories by the lead- 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by Any Other Periodical . 


in the world, of the most valuable litérary and scientific mat- |" 


ter of the day, from the pens of the leading Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, rep- 
resenting every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tue Living Acs (in which its only com titor, * Every 
Saturpay,” has been merged), is a weekly magazine of 
sixty-four pages, giving more than - 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its week!y issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted byno other pub- 
lication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, | Biographical, 
Historical, and Political information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGe to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current Jiterature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 


‘*Simply indispensable to any one who desires to kee 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of sci- 
ence or literature.” —Boston Fournal. 

‘*A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” —//on. Robert. C. Winthrop. 

“The best periodical in America.” — Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

“Tt has no equal in any country.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”’—-NV. Y. Evening Post. 

“Tt reporduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”—PAila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

‘Incomparable in therichness,, variety, and sterling worth 
of its articles, and equal to several ordinary magazines in the 
amount of matter presented.” — The Standard, Chicago. 

“The best of eclectic publications.’”’ —7he Nation, 
New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

_ ‘ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all tha: 
is important in the literature, wag? A = and science of 
the Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
State Yournal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfac- 
tory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature embrac- 
ing the productions of the ablest writers living. /¢ is there~ 
Sore indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world”’—Boston Post. 

= Came to find a place in every American Home.” —New 
York Times. 


Published waxy at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 
I@- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable matter, 
the first instalments of a new and powerful serial story, “THe 
Marquis or Lossiz,” by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing in Tug Livinc Ace from advance sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


_ Possessed of Tus Lavine Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.”’—Phila.Eug. Bulletin. 
_ For $10.50 Tue Livinc Acer and either one of the Amer- 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) willbe 
sent for a year, doth postpaid; or, for $9 so, T HE Livinc 
Acg and Scribner's Si. Nicholas, or A ppleton’s Fournal, 
osb Address LIETTELL & GAY, Boston. 


TEACHERS can find e of PENS and 
PEN S, WRITING-PA ENVELOPES, 


va! 
ER an 


CIL 
at WARD & GAY’S, Stationers, 180 Devonshre St., Boston, 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK 


Pictures, — designs of every description ; Serap Books ; 
Chromos; Decalcomanie ; every variety of Colored 
Paper; Reward Cards for School Teachers. 

THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON TO HAVE YOUR 
PICTURES FRAMED. 


Ww. Cc. WHITCOMB, 
9d 40 Bromfield Street. 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers, 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that change in the relative propor- 
tions of things which time infallibly brings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be procured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 
it is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- 
tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 
work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 
23 Hawley street, Boston. or tf 


School Reward Cards 


Where can we find a good selection of Reward Cards? isa 
question Teachers do not ask after a visit at Tomlinson’s 
School Book and Stationery House, 58 Cornhill, 
Boston ; and in order to give Teachers away from the city 
an opportunity to procure the best variety at the lowest 
price, I propose to mail, on receipt of One Dollar, a 
choice selection of the /atest and Jest Merit, Ticket, and 
Chromo Cards, allowing the usual Teachers’ discount 
and prepayin postage. 

In each dollar package there will be a variety ot Reward., 
from the low-priced to the more expensive card, with the 


price given on each, so that in future orders the Teacher may 
indicate any particular kind wanted. 


WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
Dealer in School Books and School Stationery, 


osd 58 Cornhill, Boston. 
CONFUCIUS, 
23456 7 
: 

DO 

GAME OF FORTUNE. 

A charming present ; a pleasing toy; and the best game 
out. It is sold by all principal dealers in Toys and Fancy 
Goods. Territory given away to enterprising male or female 
agents. (Send s.amp for circular.) Wholesa'e and retail by 


A. J. CHASE, Agent, No. 45 Market St., Boston. 96c¢ 


The New Drum Song! 


For Public Schools, ust Out. 
WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 


No orders furnished for less than the advertised price. 
25 Cents. 
Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 
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National School of Elocution aid Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and 
all classes of advanced students. Attention to conversation 
.and oratory, vocal culture, panting ond recitation. Chartered 
March, 1875, Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Send 


| . Winter term ns Dec. 4th. 
wy Ww. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST 


The People’s Favorite. 


One of the o/dest and largest in circu- 
$30 Worth lation of any MUSICAL publication. Ex- 
MUSIC cellent Editorials, Sketches of Travels, 

4 original Stories, choicest Music. Pages 
for $1 10. Sheet-Music size, only $1.10 a year 


—sample, post-paid, ro cents. Catalogue of Music and Pre- 
miums /ree. Agents wanted. Address 
95 W. W. WHITNEY, Totspo, Onno. 

desires to call attention to her 


M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
Biacksoarp Erasers. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 

83 tf eow (I) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 


was in use far back in the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphoree, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of Ancient cities. 
_ We turnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
give free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
Classes supplied Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators materials furnished 
J. 8. LOCKE & Co., 

23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 

Only authorized Agents for Beventy Porrrry. 96d 


Silver Carols. 
KK IN G Pag, School and Juvenite 


inging Books. 
By J. H. LESLIE anp W. A. OGDEN. 

“Just what we have long wanted,” is the praise from 
every direction, 

“The Best, Handsomest, and most Practical Music 
Book for Day-Schools ever Written ; suited 
Sor Every Occasion in School,” 

Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practical. 
Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enthusiastic. Be- 
coming generally introduced into the Public Schools through- 
out the country. $5.00 per dozen. Ask your Bookseller for 


it, or send 50 cents for sample copy. Specimen pages free. 
95 W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Method 
Ideas, and Prewress, should take the RK 
SCHOOL, JOURNAL, It is ably conducted; the 
articles are interesting. practical, and earnest. §@" THE 
TEACHERS OB NEW-YORK CITY, where the pest 
Public Schools of the world are found, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 


The *NEW CQURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 
GF it is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
lished. Established VEARS. 
Specimen copies Ten Cents. 
94m 17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott s, ) descriptive ame 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW VORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. , 


traps Mark, 


DES READY 


TERNS: & SLIDES LM 


BC CNTENNIAL SU) 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemica! 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Iijustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift. 102 & 104 E. Second St..Cin 


* Potter’s wheel,”’ on which Earthen Ware is constructed, | . 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the] World. 
Recommends Itself. 


28 24 X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING PurcHAsERS of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Aras? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lsver lifting, —gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal develo t, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Aras have the fatal objection above s of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The AT as is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a sprang which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, her -2 is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


OWN PRINTING 
F RITE 


AVO 
Self-i'k’g Press $16 
Presses from to @125. 


Office complete Send@c 
for? page book of Presses, 
Type, Cuts, Hustrated 
with instructions, worth ®t. 


GORTIAM & Ct, 
SBOsSTON. KAY 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 


COMFORT and DURABILITY 
a MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
O. D. CASE & Hartford, Conn’ 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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10 packs of 50 
cards each, 10 
ENTS WANTED} 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mai! for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. | es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are mice cards! I never thoughi 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will 
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w. C. CA 
712 Washington Street, BOSTON 


tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, ton ; 
hy. Kimball, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
The fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order suvplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, 4.00 per hundred; and Combina- 
tion Card, oy ‘o per hunc ed. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. & address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & Ticeston’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. I 75 eow tf 


-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
N wick 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck ) 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


‘SUIVHD P¥Vv 


3 SYALLAS 


o 


73 Fulton St., Boston, 


Wumeral Cards | 


for all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Walicut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind | have seen.’—JYohn D. Philbrich. 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St Boston 
or THomprson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 


YER M Is, 
MEELL SS Co 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned,! iced, full talogues 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 604 West Eighth St., Cineinnati, O 


W PAPER, 80 cents per $1.40. 
ENVELOPES, 90 cts per icoo. WA & GAY, 
Stationers, ‘80 Devonshire Street Boston, gr tf 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 and $2 Franklin, cor. Hawley. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
32 Franklin Street, 


A POPULAR RESORT FOR THE BUYERS OF 


Holiday Goods! 


We offer to the people of Boston and vicinity a full variety 
of elegant goods suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


Fine Writing Papers, 

Papeteries of Exquisite Device, 

Writing-Desks, Inkstands, in new and artistic designs; 
Paper-Weights, Paper-Knives, Portfolios,' atic designs; | 
Gold Pens and Pencils. 

Choice Oil Paintings on sale, Flowers, Panels, Photo- 
graphs, Chremos, Flower Chromos, Mottoes, Congratula- 
tion and Reward Cards. 

A Specialty. 
Children’s Stationery and Papeteries in all the newest and 


daintiest styles. 
Bibles. 
The largest and richest variety in the city. 
Albums. 


Full lines of the latest and most elegant styles. 


The Headquarters 

- For rich HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. An unequaled vari- 
ety of Juvenile Books and Presentation Volumes for ch‘ldren 
and Yonng Folks. All new books received as soon as pub- 
lished. -Subscriptions received to all the leading magazines. 

3 Come in and examine. Our store is large commo- 
dious, elegant, and homelike. Courteous salesmen in 
attendance, and goods shown with pleasure. 

97a D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Institute Songs, 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK for Institutes and Schools. 
O. Lyts, Prof. Vocal Music, State Normal School, M Milles. 
aille, Pa. 48 pages; 64 pieces of Music. 
542 copies of /mstitute Songs were purchased by the Lan- 
caster County Teachers’ Institute, at its late meeting (Nav. 
18, 1876), and the book has since been extensively intro- 
duced into the schools of the county 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


ANTED.—A situation as governess, by a. of 


Gannett Institute. Instruction in usic, 
and French. Superior references.! Address 
97¢ “H.”, +738 Washington St., Boston. 


MT. HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has taught 

successfully for many years, Common and Higher Eng- 
lish Sciences, Mathematics and Latin, desires a situation in 
a public or private school. Salary moderate. Address this 
Office. o7d 


ANTED.-—A gentleman, who has taught eight years 

with success, desires a situation as Principal in some 

high or grammar school. Address “ Principat,” Box 77, 
Grafton, Mass. gs tf 


DEAWING. A experienced in teaching, 
and a graduate Classes A and B, State Normal Art 
School, desires pupils in Free-hand, Model, Perspective, 
Mechanical, Water-color Deine, and Design. Refers to 
Prof. Walter Smith and others. ill form public or private 
evening classes in any suburban town, upon liberal terms. 
Address “ Art Instruction,” N. E. Journal of Education. 
OCUTION, } MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
Vaseoles in Voice Culture Oct. 7 
to defective R Jas. 


Wert aculty of Oratory: 
West Springfield street, oo tf 


Publishers. 


Hi & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 


'| Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (smonzhily). 

The Wild-Flowers of Americ (guarteriy). - 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
as above. 6 tf 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


~ er Mat 

Shaw's New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 

Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 

Alden's Science of Govt. and Citizen's Manual, 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral en phy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 


Si 35 cent ts. S terms to I 
cen pecial nsti- 


grad J. L. LYTE, Lancaster, Pa. 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 


Miss Series ; 
Krusi’s Inventive Draw 
(In Four eke pong with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 
Science 
History Primers 
ackenbos’s Hy her Arithmetic ; 


rnell’s Physi Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address + Ww, W. HAZEN, 
s2 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


VJ ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hill's Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE 
or Merit At THE VignNA ExPosiTION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues terms for introduction, and 


in exchange for 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, A gent 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., STON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Phystology and 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 


* Harvey’s Blem. and English 


White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
‘Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


or first introduction into schools 


InTropuction Price—F 
lome-heif retail price)—F or first ‘introduction into schools ne exchange 


where not in use. EXE. Excuance Price 
for the old books of other series in use in the 

Corres for examination with view to fizet introduction, sent post-paid mail to Teachers or School 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. by 
s Manual of Arithmetic (just -published I. Ti. 

Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 
Ray's Differential and Integral 2.25 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, cane 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Lessons, one coos cece sees .22 15 
Hepburn’s E Rheteric, eee eee 1.25 63 
heimer’s History of England, coos one 1.50 1.13 

Norton's Elements of Physics, ...-. coos coe eee 1.15 -84 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Manners, 1.25 -04 
Daffet’s French eee 1.00 75 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi eee eves ee 2.25 
Hal ’s Kindergarten oven -15 
Hailman’s ectures on H of eee 
Smart's Manual of Free osee eve +20 
Object Lessons, by Lilien and 25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
: PUBLISHED BY 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anterson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
terical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English 
od hich 

or catalogue a terms introduction, w! are very 
liberal, audtess the Publishers, or the 
ABRAM BROWN, Ag?., TT. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

56 Madison St.” Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW VORK, 


iflart’s German Classics for Students. 
tnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to #14. 
The Elementary Science ies (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
ience Series ready), $1.50. 
tnam’s World’s Progress, $3 
ill’s True Order of Studies, sin 26. 

&c., &c., &e. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & co., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 61 

[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
‘TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; | C 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


Publishers. 


ra B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Serica of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitzs German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln- Scientific Series; 
azetteer of the World, 

Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 


&™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B, LIPPINOOTT & O0., Pablishers, 


56 a8 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J H. BUTLER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 

Address for New-England States: 

G. £. WHITTEMORE, 


_ 56 az PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 

78 Hawley nat BOSTON, 
Hi n’s Youn Folke” History of the U. 8.; 


Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's, Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pron 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe's Readings, for Homt, Rchool, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th ian f ting 
e untonian tem o id Wri 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Prim : 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 


French Conversation; 


‘The Latin-Schvool Classics,—Parts I. one 


Vose Manual for Railroad 

Wuttke’s Christisn Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulange#’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid Rome. 

Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 

Buck’s Universal School Record. 

Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmITH, genera 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series, For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


56 zz 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 

Sheldon’'s 


Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 


Pen 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 i 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 

bell’s Concise Hist. of the United States, 

odrich’ 8 History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Eieworth's System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’s Steps of Bu okkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Kecords, 
Edwards & 
Warren’s Class-Word Spe 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First nd- book Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand k of 


K & Graley’s School Songs, Ha: Hours, 
Macktirath’ ot of Commerce.” 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 


382 Cernhill, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
738 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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4 Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
J Gray's Botanies ; &. & 
| ror New-England States address 
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